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S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA 


oe ae on God, Religion, 
and Morality 


IT Is GENERALLY pointed out by the critics of Sarnkara that 
the climate of his philosophy is hardly favorable to religious and ethical 
life. It is said that Sarnkara destroys the very basis of religious or devotional 
life by declaring the phenomenality of God and dries up the very springs of 
ethical conduct by making cessation from activity and absorption into the 
attributeless Brahman the goal of life. In the philosophy of Sarnkara, it is 
argued, God is accorded a reality lower than the Highest or the Absolute, 
and this militates against the religious spirit, which cannot but take God to 
be the highest reality. Moreover, it is pointed out further, a God which has 
only a phenomenal reality and is destined to be negated or canceled in the 
highest experience cannot be the God whom the devotee would consider 
worth his while to worship. Nor can that highest reality, the attributeless 
and impersonal Brahman, from the very nature of the case, evoke devotion 
in man’s heart. So much has this line of criticism gained ground everywhere 
and so impressive has been its plausibility that even such an accredited and 
sympathetic exponent of Sarnkara’s philosophy as Radhakrishnan has been 
led to write these words: 


Philosophy has its roots in man’s practical needs. If a system of thought cannot 
justify fundamental human instincts and interpret the deeper spirit of religion, it 
cannot meet with general acceptance. The speculations of philosophers, which do not 
comfort us in our stress and suffering, are mere intellectual diversion and not serious 
thinking. The Absolute of Sarnkara, rigid, motionless, and totally lacking in initiative 
or influence, cannot call forth our worship. Like the Taj Mahal, which is unconscious 
of the admiration it arouses, the Absolute remains indifferent to the fear and love of 
its worshippers, and for all those who regard the goal of religion as the goal of philos- 
ophy—to know God is to know the real—Sarhkara’s view seems to be a finished 
example of learned error.” * 


*$. Radhakrishnan: Indian Philosophy, Vol. If (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1931), p. 659. 
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Again: 

Not only logic, but religious experience, demands a conservation of the finite and the 
admission of an infinite as a personal being. The sense of personal communion with 
God involves a real fellowship with an “other,” divine personality. The Nirguna 
Brahman, which stares at us with frozen eyes regardless of our selfless devotion and 
silent suffering, is not the God of religious insight. Sarnkara’s method, according to 
Raméanuja, leads him to a void, which he tries to conceal by a futile play of concepts. 
His Nirguna Brahman is a blank, suggesting to us the famous mare of Orlando, which 
has every perfection except the one small defect of being dead.” 


From the quotations given here it becomes difficult to avoid the impres- 
sion that Radhakrishnan, too, in spite of his high admiration for Sarnkara 
and his eulogizing of him as “supreme as a philosopher and a dialectician” 
and “great as a man of calm judgment and wide toleration,”* has also lurk- 
ing at the back of his mind the idea that Sarnkara’s philosophy, though 
admirable in many respects, nonetheless has lacunae from the religious and 
ethical points of view which are damaging to its satisfactoriness. The ques- 
tion therefore becomes imperative: Is this indictment of Sarnkara really 
justified? Does Sarnkara’s philosophy really leave no room for God, religion, 
and morality? In the lines that follow, the writer will attempt to answer 
these questions in the light of his own studies of Sarnkara’s writings and to 
explain the position of Sarnkara vis-a-vis God, religion, and morality in what 
he claims to be the correct perspective. 

I am in heartiest agreement with Radhakrishnan that a system of thought, 
to meet with general acceptance, must “justify fundamental human instincts 
and interpret the deeper spirit of religion,” but the issue which I wish to be 
settled, in all fairness to Sarnkara, is whether Sarnkara’s system of thought 
really fails to do this. I am persuaded that it does not. With all due defer- 
ence to the doyen of contemporary Indian philosophers, I cannot help dis- 
agreeing with Radhakrishnan when he goes so far as to say that “Sarnkara 
does not deal justly with the living sense of companionship which the de- 
votees have in their difficult lives. He declares that to save oneself is to lose 
oneself in the sea of the unknown.”* It is rather disconcerting to hear this 
said of one who composed numerous devotional hymns and prayers of great 
lyrical beauty and poetic excellence which thousands of devotees in India 
sing every day. No philosopher could ever have a following in India, much 
less an influential following such as Sarnkara has had and continues to have, 
if his philosophy did not “interpret the deeper spirit of religion.” 

True, Sarnkara’s Weltanschauung is different from personalistic theism 


*Ibid., pp. 682-683. *Ibid., p. 658. *Ibid., pp. 659-660. 
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with its insistence on what Radhakrishnan would call “the conservation of 
the finite” and “the admission of the infinite as a personal being,” but the 
general framework of his philosophy—whether one accepts it or not is a 
different question—does make God, religion, and morality meaningful within 
it and allows full satisfaction to the “deeper spirit of religion.” This is the 
contention which we propose to vindicate in this paper. 

What, let us ask at the outset, are the ideas which have lent countenance 
to the view that Sarnkara’s philosophy is unsatisfactory from the religious 
and ethical points of view? They may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Sarnkara’s distinction between God and the Absolute, the Saguna 
Brahman and the Nirguna Brahman, the former having only a phenomenal 


and lower order of reality than the latter and also negatable in the higher 
experience of the latter. 


(2) The Nirguna Brahman, the highest reality of Sarnkara’s conception, is 
a blank, featureless, abstract, and impersonal entity which, from the very 
nature of the case, is unable to become the object of religious devotion. As 
Radhakrishnan puts the matter in his own inimitable and felicitous style, 
“The world is said to be an appearance and God a bloodless Absolute dark 
with the excess of light.”* And again, “The Nirguna Brahman which stares 


at us with frozen eyes regardless of our selfless devotion and silent suffering, 
is not the God of religious insight.” ® 


(3) Sarnkara emphasizes j#ana or knowledge of the Absolute as salvation, 
which is the true goal of life, and disparages activity (karma) as falling 
within the sphere of avidya or ignorance. In his commentary on the Bha- 
gavad-gita, Sarnkara has voiced his protest against the possibility of activity’s 
going hand in hand with knowledge (karma-jiana-samuccaya).' This has 
been considered to cut across the very roots of ethical life, making it of no 
value or significance. 

We have thus stated the ideas in Sarnkara’s philosophy which have lent 
plausibility to the view that his philosophy is disparaging to the fundamental 
religious and ethical impulses of man. We shall now discuss what measure 
of truth there is in this indictment of his philosophy. 





*Ibid., p. 659. 

*Ibid., p. 683. 

"Sarmnkara writes in the Introduction to his Gitd Bhasya, “The purpose of the Gitd, briefly stated is 
the attainment of the Supreme End, characterised by extreme detachment towards the world, together 
with its cause (i.e., avidyd). This is possible by the establishment in the knowledge of the Atman, which 
is preceded by the renunciation of all actions.” Again, “In the Gifd it is taught that salvation (moksa) 
is possible only through the knowledge of reality, and through the combination of this knowledge with 


activity (karma). (II. xi.) “By no reasoning whatsoever can the combination of knowledge with 
activity be tenable.” (IIL.iii.) 
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THE MEANING AND PLACE OF GOD IN SAMKARA’S PHILOSOPHY 


In order to understand correctly Sarnkara’s idea of God, we should first be 
very clear about his conception of Brahman, particularly his conception of 
Brahman as “having a two-fold nature,” the nirguna and the saguna, the un- 
conditioned and the conditioned. It would be well to remember initially 
that these two are the aspects or facets of the same Brahman and do not refer 
to two different entities, as we are wont to think, the one “higher” and of a 
superior status, and the other “lower” and of an inferior status. Brahman 
in its aspect as conditioned by its own inscrutable power of maya is desig- 
nated Saguna Brahman or Iivara (God), the Lord of the world and the 
individual souls, and the very same Brahman viewed in its unconditioned 
aspect is designated the Nirguna Brahman or the Absolute. Sarnkara makes 
this perfectly clear in the following passage: “Brahman is known to have a 
two-fold nature, the one as conditioned by the limiting adjuncts of name- 
and-form, and the other, contrary to it, as shorn of all limiting adjuncts.” 
This is what Sarnkara writes in his commentary on Brahma Sitra I. i. 11, 
and then, referring to the numerous passages in the Upanisads* which support 
the view of Brahman as both the intelligent cause of the manifested universe 
and the transcendent and unconditioned Brahman, adds: 


Thus in myriad places, the sentences of the Upanisads have spoken of the twofold 
nature of Brahman, according as it is the object of knowledge (vidya), or of nescience 
(avidya). In the event of Brahman being conditioned by avidya, all practical activity 
involving the distinction between the devotee and the object of devotion is possible. 
In this state of avidya various kinds of devotion are possible, some aiming at prosper- 
ity, others at gradual liberation, and still othe:s at the increase of karmas. Differences 
in the limiting adjuncts make them (i.e., the different forms of devotion) different 
from one another. Although the different forms of devotion (wpasana) have the same 
Supreme Spirit, the Lord, as the object of their devotion, yet they all yield different 





®See Sarnkara’s commentary on Brahma Sitra 1.i.10 and J.i.11. In the commentary on sire 
1i.10, the following Upanisadic passages are quoted to support the view that the intelligent Brahman, 
and not the non-intelligent pradhdna of the Samkhya, is the cause of the world: “As from a burning 
fire sparks proceed in all directions, thus from the Self the pranas (cosmic energies) proceed each to- 
ward its place; from the pranas the gods, from the gods the worlds.” (Kausitaki Upanisad III.3.) “From 
the Self sprang ether.” (Taittiriya Upanisad 11.1.) “All this (universe) originates from the Self.” 
(Chandogya Upanisad Vil.xxvi.1.) “This prana is born of the Self.” (Praina Upanisad 111.3.) In the 
commentary on sitra I.i.11, the following passages are quoted, setting forth the unconditioned nature 
of Brahman: “For where there is duality as it were, there one sees another, but where all is nothing but 
the Atman, who shall see whom?” (Brhadéranyaka Upanisad IV.v.15.) “Where one does not see an- 
other, hear another, know another, that is infinity; where, on the other hand, one sees another, hears 
another and knows another, that, indeed, is the limited. The infinite is immortal and the limited is 
mortal.” (Chindogya Upanisad VII. xxiv.1.) “It is impartite, without activity, tranquil, above re- 
proach and without any taint, the great bridge of immortality and like unto the fire which has consumed 
all its fuel.” (Svetdivatara Upanisad VI. 19.) Some other passages are also pertinent but are omitted here 
for want of space. 
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results in accordance with their gumas or comparative merits. . . . Although the same 
Atman dwells in the heart of all things movable and immovable, yet there is in dif- 
ferent things a graded revelation of the glory and power of this Immutable Eternal 
Atman in accordance with the graded levels of chitta (comsciousness) which consti- 
tute the different limiting adjuncts in the different beings.® 


The point which I want to emphasize here is that Sarnkara’s conception of 
Brahman as conditioned by avidya or Saguna Brahman, which is not a dif- 
ferent entity numerically but the very same Brahman conceived in the other 
of the two fundamental aspects, has all those attributes which the religious 
devotee or the personalistic theist demands in the God of his devotion. There 
is no reason why the mirguna aspect of Brahman should be singled out and 
taken into consideration in the context of our discussion of the problems 
touching the religious and ethical life, in the face of Sarnkara’s explicit state- 
ment, already quoted above, that “Brahman has a two-fold nature.” Sarnkara’s 
definition of God makes it clear that, according to him, God is not an entity 
numerically different from the Absolute, but is, in essence, identical with it. 
“Thus (Brahman) conditioned by the name-form limiting adjuncts born of 
avidya becomes God, like the all-pervading universal space limited by jar 
etc.”*° Just as the space enclosed in a jar is numerically non-different from 
the all-pervading universal space, so also Brahman within the limitations of 
Godhood is numerically non-different from Brahman conceived as free from 
all limitations. When in the Advaita philosophy God is defined as Brahman 
limited or conditioned by mayd, it should be remembered that this limitation 
or conditioning is not imposed on Brahman ab extra by some principle or 
power other than Brahman but is the self-limiting or self-conditioning of 
itself by Brahman by its own power of maya. The conditioned Brahman is 
not a separate entity different from the unconditioned Brahman, and there- 
fore in any way higher or lower than the latter, but the conditioned aspect of 
the self-same Brahman. Reality, with its differentiation into God, world, and 
individual souls, is a necessary self-expression or self-revelation of Brahman 
in names-and-forms—I am using the word “necessary” advisedly. It is not 
often realized that manifestation as the name-and-form world is, according to 
Sarhkara, a necessity inherent in the very nature of Brahman. “Were name 
and form not manifested,” writes Sarnkara, “the Unconditioned form of this 
Self called the pure unity of knowledge would not be known. It is when 
there is a name-form manifestation as body and organs that it becomes possi- 
ble to know its nature.”** The unconditioned and the conditioned are com- 





* Brabma Sitra Bhasya 1.i.11. 
% Ibid., I1.i.14. 
" Brbadaranyaka Upanisad Bhasya Il.v.19. 
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plementary and necessary to each other. In the conditioned manifestation of 
the unconditioned, there is, according to Sarnkara, a hierarchical gradation of 
beings, according as they manifest more or less of the power and glory of 
Brahman. Like Bradley, Sarnkara also propounds the doctrine of degrees of 
reality. “For as in the series of beings which descends from man to blades 
of grass a successive diminution of knowledge, power, and so on, is observed 
—although they all have the common attribute of being animated—so in 
the ascending series extending from man up to Hiranyagarbha, a gradually 
increasing manifestation of knowledge, power, etc., takes place, a circum- 
stance which Sruti and Smrti mention in many places, and which it is impos- 
sible to deny.””* In this hierarchical manifestation of Brahman, God is the 
highest reality. Each existent in the manifested universe has its rank of reality 
in the graded hierarchy determined by the quality of its limiting adjuncts 
(upadhis) and “God is endowed with super-eminent upadhis by virtue of 
which he becomes the Lord and Ruler of the individual souls endowed with 
upadhis of a lower kind.” ** 

It is necessary to make it clear in this connection that the fact that God is 
limited by the limiting adjuncts does not place God on a par with the finite 
souls, which are also limited by upadhis. The upadhis of God are those of the 
highest kind in virtue, of which he ranks highest in the manifested universe. 
The difference between God and the finite souls is expressed thus by Sarnkara: 
“The finite soul, under the influence of avidyd, identifies himself, as it were, 
with the body etc., appropriates to himself the miseries to which the body is 
subject and suffers those miseries; not so does God identify Himself with the 
body etc. and experience Himself a sufferer.”"* God, according to Sarnkara, 
is phenomenal, true,—and so is all reality that we finite beings, under the 
subjection of avidya experience—but not on a par with other phenomenal 
existents. He is the source, sustainer, and ground of the entire realm of 
phenomena and has a central position therein. In the phenomenal, relative 
(vyavaharika) state of experience, God and devotional life are as real and 
meaningful for Sarnkara as for anybody. Were it not so, he would not have 
composed all those bedutiful hymns and prayers which have become the 
cherished treasure of the cultural heritage of India. Let us not commit the 
mistake—so easy to commit—of applying Sarnkara’s statements pertaining 
to the paramarthika (Absolute) experience to the vyavaharika (relative, 
everyday) experience, and complain that his philosophy does not meet the 
demands of everyday life. 





 Brabma Siitra Bhasya Liii.30 (Thibaut’s translation). Hiranyagarbha is the cosmic soul. 
“ Ibid., IL.iii.45. 
“Tbid., TL.iii.46. 
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It has been remarked by Radhakrishnan, as quoted above, “The Absolute 
of Sarhkara, rigid, motionless, and totally lacking in initiative or influence, 
cannot call forth our worship.” It is submitted that this remark is out of 
place when applied to that aspect of Brahman in which Brahman is the 
object of devotion for a devotee, viz., the saguna or conditioned aspect of 
Brahman, Brahman as God. We invite the attention of our readers to Sarn- 
kara’s commentary on Brahma Sitra Il. iii. 41. There, Sarnkara maintains 
that the Highest Lord, far from “lacking in initiative or influence,” brings by 
his command the individual souls into samsara (the migratory course of 
births and deaths) and by his grace grants them redemption (moksa) there- 
from. In Satnkara’s ipsissima verba: 


For the soul which in the state of nescience is blinded by the darkness of ignorance 
and hence unable to distinguish itself from the complex of effects and instruments, 
the samsara state, in which it appears as agent and enjoyer, is brought about through the 
permission of the Lord, who is the highest Self, the superintendent of all actions, the 
witness residing in all beings, the cause of all intelligence; and we must therefore 


assume that final release also is effected through knowledge caused by the grace of 
the Lord.15 


Sarnkara’s account of God as superintendent of actions (karmadhyaksa) 
brings out the fact that God does not stand aloof, unconcerned with what 
may happen to individual souls. God, says Sarnkara, is the moral governor 
of the universe and makes every one receive the fruits of his actions, accord- 
ing as they have been meritorious or otherwise. He makes the individual 
souls do good and evil deeds and sees that they reap the consequences of their 
actions accordingly. This does not mean that the individual souls lack initia- 
tive of their own. They act of their own initiative, but God makes them act 
and reap the consequences of their actions in the same way as rain makes the 
plants of the different species grow in their own ways and bear fruits and 
flowers of different kinds. 


As rain constitutes the common occasional cause for shrubs, bushes, corn, and so on, 
which belong to different species and spring each from its particular seed—for the 
inequality of their sap, flowers, fruits and leaves results neither when rain is absent 
nor when the special seeds are absent—; so we also must assume that the Lord arranges 
favourable or unfavourable circumstances for the souls with a view to their former 


efforts.1® 

The critics of Sarnkara’s philosophy often point out that in his system of 
thought God is merely phenomenal and as such has no eternal status. 
This does not give a true picture of the nature and status of God in 





*Tbid., IL.iiti.41 (Thibaut’s translation). 
*Ibid., W.iii.42 (Thibaut’s translation). 
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Satnkara’s philosophy. Sarnkara always speaks of God as eternally perfect 
(nitya-sidhha). In his commentary on the Kena Upanisad Sarnkara writes: 
“Although it is proved by the statements in the Sruti and Smrti that God is 
eternal, all-knowing, all-powerful and the soul of all beings, yet for the sake 
of the clarification of the meaning of the texts [what follows} is being 
said.”*" And, in what follows, Sarnkara says that the existence of a God of 
the above-mentioned nature is also proved by the presence of orderliness in 
the world, which cannot be explained without there being an intelligent 
controller and ruler. Elsewhere, again, Sankara has written: “If, as the 
adepts in the science of Yoga assume, the yogins themselves have their direct 
perceptive knowledge of the past and the future through the favor of the 
Lord, what shall we say of the eternal knowledge of that eternally perfect 
Lord pertaining to the creation, preservation, and dissolution of the uni- 
verse?” ** In fact, Sarnkara never maintains any difference between God and 
the Absolute (Brahman), for, according to him, there is nothing “other” 
than Brahman. Isvara and Brahman differ from each other only as condi- 
tioned and unconditioned forms of the same entity. Again, Brahman’s con- 
ditioned form is the result of its own self-conditioning by its own power of 
maya. And even when Brahman is conditioned into a reality differentiated 
into God, world, and individual souls, God has a paramount and pre-eminent 
position which individual souls can never attain. God’s “phenomenality” is 
not on a par with the “phenomenality” of other finite beings. In his com- 
mentary on Brahma Sitra IV.iv.17, Sarnkara raises the question: “Do those 
who through meditations on the qualified Brahman enter together with their 
mind (manas) into a condition of equality with the Lord, possess unlimited 
lordly power, or power limited to some extent?” and answers: 


With the exception of the origination and so on of the world, all other lordly 
powers, as e. g., rendering one’s self of atomic size, must belong to the released. The 
world-business—the creation, preservation, and destruction of the world—on the 
other hand, can belong to the everlastingly perfect Lord only. Why so? Because there 
(where the origination and so on of the world are referred to) the Lord forms the 
general topic, and because the other (souls) do not stand near (to the world busi- 
ness). The highest Lord only is appointed to do all work referring to the entire 
world; for the world’s origination and so on are taught only where he constitutes 
the general subject-matter, and morever he (only) is eternal, and described in scrip- 
ture (as the creator, etc. of the world.) ?® 


Isvara alone has power of creation, preservation, and destruction of the uni- 
verse; finite souls may acquire any amount of occult powers, but not this. 





™ Kena Upanisad Bhasya 111.1. 
*® Brabma Sitra Bhasya 1.i.5. 
* Ibid., 1V.iv.17 (Thibaut’s translation). 
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That God according to Sarnkara is non-different from Brahman is also 
a necessary corollary from his doctrine that Brahman is both the operative 
cause (nimitta karana) and the material cause (upadana karana) of the 
universe. This view has been clearly put forth by Sarnkara in his commentary 
on Brahma Sitra I. iv. 23. Brahman is not an ab extra creator of the universe, 
either ex nihilo or out of a material other than Itself. The universe is a 
graded or hierarchical self-revelation of the power and glory of Brahman, 
so that Brahman is the very stuff of this manifested universe. This is what 
is meant by saying that Brahman is the material cause of the universe. In 
the universe, which is the self-revelation of Brahman, God is Its highest self- 
revelation. Brahman is also the operative cause, since there is no other opera- 
tive cause. Sarnkara’s doctrine that Brahman is both the operative and the ma- 
terial cause of the universe should allay the suspicion that Brahman is lack- 
ing in initiative or influence. In fact, Sarnkara has made the Sarnkhyan con- 
ception of purusa (the self, spirit) the target of his attack precisely on the 
ground that it altogether lacks initiative, leaving the unconscious pradhana 
(primordial stuff or Nature) to evolve of itself. Criticizing the Sarmkhyan 
view of the relation between pradhana and purusa, and showing the superi- 
ority of the Vedantic position on this issue, Sarnkara writes: “The pradhana 
being non-intelligent and the soul indifferent, and there being no third prin- 
ciple to connect them, there can be no connexion of the two. . . . The Highest 
Self, on the other hand (which is the cause of the world, according to the 
Vedantins), is characterised by non-activity inherent in its own nature, and, 
at the same time, by moving power inherent in M2ya and is thus superior 
(to the soul of the Sankhyas).””° Moving power (pravartakatvam) has not 
been denied to Brahman in association with maya. A considerable misunder- 
standing of the Advaita position would be removed if Brahman were thought 
of, not merely as an entity resembling a block of stone, utterly lacking in 
power or initiative, but as endowed with the power of maya. Sarnkara speaks 
of maya as the inscrutable power of the Omniscient Lord.” 

A word may now be said about the conception of Nirguna Brahman, 
which is often the target of attack by the critics of Advaita. The Nirguna 
Brabman of Advaita, like the Sanya of Madhyamika Buddhism,” has suffer- 


Ibid. IL.ii.7 (Thibaut’s translation). 

™“Tbid., I1.i.14. Also, “The beginningless avidydé, made up of the three gunas, beyond the effects 
(as their cause), and called by the name of avyakta (the undifferentiated), is the power of the Highest 
Lord. This méyd is to be inferred by one of a clear intellect from the effects she produces. By her 
is this entire universe brought forth.” Viveka-Chidamani 108. 

A discussion about the meaning of Simya is not germane to the present essay, but it may be 
remarked, in passing, that Simya has been misconstrued as “void” in the literal sense of the word. 
Sinyaté, as Yamakami rightly points out, is not “nihilism,” implying “nothingness,” but simply ex- 
presses “the everchanging state of the phenomenal world” or “absolute unrestrictedness of the noumenal 
side of the universe.” See Yamakami Sogen: Systems of Buddhistic Thought (Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1912), pp. 194-209. 
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ed considerable distortion of meaning. It is often said to be a blank, feature- 
less, abstract entity, hardly distinguishable from nothing. This is a very great 
misunderstanding of the meaning of Nirguna Brahman, analogous to the 
misunderstanding of the Sanya of the Madhyamika Buddhists as “void” or 
“nothingness.” Brahman in its absolute or unconditioned form is said to be 
nirguna, not because it is devoid of all attributes, but because no attribute 
can be adequate to it or because no category of thought is applicable to it. 
Since, as Spinoza said, all determination is negation, it is the indeterminate. 
The Nirguna of Advaita, like the Sanya of the Madhyamikas, must be under- 
stood in its alogical or mystical signification. It is pertinent to remember in 
this connection the words of Héffding: “In the mystical concept of God, 
as well as in the Buddhist concept of Nirvana, it is precisely the inexhaustible 
positivity which bursts through every conceptual form and turns every deter- 
mination into an impossibility.”** 

No predication of thought is possible of Brahman, says Sarnkara, not even 
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the predication of “is” or “is not.” 

Only an entity which is an object of sense-knowledge can become an object of af- 
firmative predication of the form “it is” or an object of negative predication of the 
form “it is not.” .. . Reason also proves that Brahman cannot be expressed by words 
denoting existence (sat) or non-existence (asat). All words used by speakers for 
the purpose of conveying meanings and listened to by the hearers do convey their 
meanings through the categories of class (jat#), action (riya), attribute (gwna), 
and relation (sambandha), and not otherwise, for, no instance to the contrary is seen. 
Now, when we say “cow” or “horse,” we do so through the category of class, when 
we say “cooks” or “reads,” we do so through the category of action, when “white,” 
“black” etc., through the category of attribute, when “rich,” “having cows” etc., 
through that of relation. But Brahman has no class and hence cannot be expressed by 
words like existent etc.; nor has it attributes, so that it may be expressed by a word 
denoting an attribute; nor can a word denoting action express it, for it is beyond 
activity. ... Nor has it any relation, being One without a second. It stands to rea- 
son to hold that, not being an “object” and being the Atman, it cannot be expressed 
by any word whatsoever.** 


Nirguna Brahman is so called because no guna or attribute of a limited 
applicability is applicable to it. It is “precisely the inexhaustible posi- 
tivity which bursts through every conceptual form and turns every deter- 
mination into an impossibility” and not a blank and arid abstraction. It is 
usual to speak of Sarnkara’s Absolute as abstract in contradistinction to the 
concrete Absolute of Ramanuja. This, again, is misleading. Sarnkara’s Brah- 
man, whether taken in the unconditioned or the conditioned aspect, is never 





* Quoted in James Ward, Realm of Ends (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1920), p. 35. 
“Gita Bhasya XIII.12. 
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an abstraction from the rest of existence, but the entirety of all that is. In 
the conditioned state also, Brahman, according to Sarnkara, is both the cause 
or ground of the universe (nimitta karana) as well as the stuff of which the 
universe is made (upadana karana). 

God, then, is not a fiction, according to Sarnkara, nor is devotional life 
meaningless or insignificant, according to him. In refreshing contrast to the 
passages quoted above, which give rather an adverse impression, Radhakrish- 
nan elsewhere states the true position of Sarnkara concerning his idea of God 
and religion when he says that 


“Worship of God is not a deliberate alliance with falsehood, since God is the form 
in which alone the Absolute can be pictured by the finite mind. The highest reality 
appears to the individual, who has not felt its oneness with his own nature, as pos- 
sessing a number of perfections. The conception of a personal God is the fusion of 
the highest logical truth with the deepest religious conviction. This personal God is 
an object of genuine worship and reverence, and not a non-ethical deity indifferent 
to man’s needs and fears. He is regarded as creator, governor and judge of the uni- 
verse, possessing the qualities of power and justice, righteousness and mercy, omni- 
presence, omnipotence and omniscience. Holiness of character and moral beauty are 
prominent aspects of Sarnkara’s God. He is set over against the human soul, who. 
stands in the relation of a beloved to a lover, a servant to a master, a son to a father, 
and a friend to a friend. The severity of metaphysical abstraction relaxes when Sarn- 
kara dwells on the variety of the divine qualities by which the eternal draws to him- 
self the spirits of the children he has made.?® 


The last sentence in the quotation above, however, suggests that the idea of 
a personal God and the devotional relationship of the individual soul to 
Him which Sarnkara has elaborated forms no tissue of the body of his meta- 
physical premises, but is a relaxation, a compromise, put forward to meet 
human needs and instincts. It is submitted that it is not really so. The twofold 
nature of Brahman, unconditioned and conditioned, is a cardinal metaphysical 
tenet of Sarnkara. In the philosophy of Sarnkara the personal God is not 
a concession to human weakness; it is Brahman with its maya-Sakti. Not 
infrequently has Sarnkara said that Brahman and Iévara are convertible terms 
—for example, in his commentary on the Kena Upanisad: “It is to be con- 
cluded that it is I$vara which is expressed by the word brahma.””* Adhering 
to Sarnkara’s enunciation of the two-sided nature of Brahman, it would be 
more correct if we say that Brahman according to him is Nirguna-Saguna, 
unconditioned-conditioned, impersonal-personal, Transcendent-Immanent,,. 
and so on, rather than saying that it is one to the exclusion of the other. By 
the following passage Sarnkara clearly and unequivocally condemns those 
who make the slightest difference between Isvara and Brahman: 





Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 649. Kena Upanisad Bhasya I1I.1. 
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That Brabman (which, if its undividedness is taken into view, becomes the cause of 
fearlessness) becomes the cause of fear to the learned who perceive difference 
therein. To those learned men who think ‘Ishvara is different from me, and I as an 
individual soul am different, introducing even the slightest difference and ignoring 
its undivided nature, that very Brabman designated God becomes the cause of fear. 
He who is unable to comprehend the One, undivided Atman, though a learned man, 
is, verily, ignorant.?" 


THE PLACE OF MORALITY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAMKARA. 


Having discussed so far God and religion, we now turn our attention to 
the place of morality in the philosophy of Sarnkara. Sarnkara holds that the 
knower of Brahman transcends morality, rises above all moral obligations, 
transcends both good and evil, because morality presupposes difference, the 
difference of action, its factors and consequence (kriya-karaka-phala-bheda), 
and these differences are the creations of avidya. So, when avidya ceases to 
exist with the dawn of knowledge of Brahman, these distinctions ipso facto 
cease to exist, and in their absence moral obligations can have no existence. 
Since the Absolute transcends all differences, the differences of good and 
evil also cannot exist therein. They are relative to finite avidya-ridden con- 
sciousness and, as such, cannot survive the destruction of avidya. “Knowing it 
(Brahman), this glory,” says Sarnkara, “one is not touched by evil action 
which, in fact, comprises both good and evil, in so far as to a knower of 
Brahman both are evil.”?* 

From Sarnkara’s account of the transcendence of good and evil by the 
knower of Brahman, it has been inferred that he holds moral life to be of 
no significance or value. This is not the case. At the level of relative ex- 
perience, Sarnkara admits the validity of the distinction between good and 
evil and the necessity of moral life. Sarnkara says, 


We maintain that during the paramarthika {supreme} experience, no other entity be- 
sides Brahman is experienced. “One without a second,” “without the distinction of in- 
ternality and externality’—this is how the Sruti describes it. We do not, however, 
deny the reality of action, its factors and consequences in the experience of unillumined 
people infected with the distinctions of Name and Form. It is as relative to j#ana and 
ajfana that an experience will be called transcendental or phenomenal. Hence no 
self-contradiction can be suspected in our position.2® 


The sense of agency, which is a condition sine gua non of moral conduct, 
can exist only in the state of avidyd, and, as such, actions are ordained only for 





"Taittiriya Upanisad Bhasya 11.7. 
* Brbhaddranyaka Upanisad Bhasya IV.iv.23. 
*Tbid., IW1.v.1. 
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those who are not established in the knowledge of Brahman. Moral obliga- 
tion is meaningless for the knower of Brahman, who has transcended the 
sense of individual agency. “He who knows himself as ‘I am the doer’ will 
also necessarily have the consciousness “This is my duty’; accordingly, such 
a person is authorized for actions. But for the illumined, the knowers of the 
Atman which transcends all activity and the aspirants after Emancipation, 
renunciation of all actions alone can be ordained.” 

It is necessary to avoid here the misunderstanding that, because Sarhkara 
speaks of the ultimate transcendence of morality, he disparages and disvalues 
altogether moral obligations and the performance of duties. In his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-gita, he evinces an appreciation of svadharma, 
one’s own duties, even as Bradley insists on “My Station and its Duties.” 
Sarnkara writes: “Yoga is dexterity in the performance of actions. This dex- 
terity consists in the performance of actions which constitute one’s svadharma 
(one’s own duties) in a spirit of dedication to God, and with an equal regard 
for gain or loss.”** The necessity of action is not denied for those who have 
not yet attained the knowledge of the Atman and are still in the realm of 
avidya. “Prior to the dawn of Higher Knowledge (Vidya), Avidya, accepted 
as valid experience (pramanabudhhya grhamanda), with its distinctions of 
action, its factors and consequence, causes all actions to be done.” ** 


Karma-yoga or selfless performance of duties for social welfare is accepted 
by Sarhkara as a means to the attainment of the knowledge of the Atman 
(jaanapraptyupayatmena) .* Thus to say that Sarnkara’s philosophy leaves no 
room for ethical striving is to distort his real position. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of the present article has been to remove the widespread mis- 
understanding that Sarhkara’s philosophy, though a masterpiece of intellect, 
is, nonetheless, unaccommodating to man’s religious and ethical impulses 
and that in his system of thought God has no stable and permanent reality 
to which the religious devotee can cling, and ethical life is not only mean- 
ingless but a positive means to bondage. We have endeavored to show that 
for a correct appraisal of the meaning and significance of God in Sarnkara’s 
philosophy, his theory of the twofold nature of Brahman is of cardinal im- 
portance. Nirguna and Saguna Brahman are not two different entities, one 
eternal and higher and the other phenomenal and lower, but two facets or 
aspects of the self-same entity. We find several passages in Sarnkara’s writ- 


"Gita Bhasya 11.21. ™ Tbid., 11.50. 
™Tbid., 11.69. *Tbid., V.5. 
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ings which betray the fact that to Sarnkara’s mind there was no substantial 
difference between God and the Absolute. We have alluded to some such 
passages above and cannot resist the temptation of citing one more: “That 
very Brahman is, in all ways, the Ruler, the highest God even amongst the 
gods, the Lord of all the lords, difficult to be comprehended. . . .”** Brahman, 
as the unconditioned, as transcending all wpadhis, is the ineffable, inexpressi- 
ble by any word denoting class, attribute, action, or relation; as conditioned 
by maya—its other facet—it is the fons et origo of the entire universe, its 
ruler and regulator, its operative cause as well as its material cause, the God at 
whose behest the individual souls enter into samsara and by whose Grace 
they are emancipated. True, for Sarnkara, as for Bradley (though not exact- 
ly in the same sense), religion, with its distinction of the devotee and the 
object of devotion, and also morality with its distinction of good and evil, 
are things which have to be transcended eventually in a higher experience, 
and yet, for the purpose of this very transcendence, religion and morality are, 
for Satnkara, indispensable. As we must sail along the current in order to 
reach beyond it, so we have necessarily to wade through the stream of religi- 
ous and moral experience in order to attain the supra-religious and the supra- 
moral state of being. Prior to the attainment of this state of being, none of 
the distinctions of ordinary experience, such as the distinction of God, world, 
and individual souls, and the distinctions of good and evil, are invalidated 


by Sarnkara. 


The entire complex of phenomenal existence is considered as true as long as the 
knowledge of Brahman being the Self of all has not arisen; just as the phantoms of a 
dream are considered to be true until the sleeper wakes. For as long as a person has 
not reached the true knowledge of the unity of the Self, so long it does not enter his 
mind that the world of effects with its means and objects of right knowledge and its 
results of actions is untrue; he rather, in consequence of his ignorance, looks on mere 
effects (such as body, offspring, wealth &c.) as forming part of and belonging to his 
Self, forgetful of Brahman being in reality the Self of all. Hence, as long as true 
knowledge does not present itself, there is no reason why the ordinary course of secular 
and religious activity should not hold on undisturbed.** 


To remember this is to avoid the greatest stumbling-block in the way of a 
correct understanding of Sarnkara’s views on many questions. 

In closing, I shall refer to one question which has always perturbed, and 
I believe will continue to perturb, the minds of the students of Sarnkara and 
of Advaita philosophy in general. What, after all, it will be asked, is the 
ultimate end, the final self-fulfilment, which Samkara and the Advaitins 





™ Kena Upanisad Bhasya Ill.1. 
* Brabma Sitra Bhasya 11.i.14 (Thibaut’s translation). 
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envisage for the finite individual? Is it not the losing of his personality in the 
untraceable ocean of the impersonal? I cannot enter here into any detailed 
discussion of all the arguments which the Advaitins give for maintaining 
that the “finite” cannot be ultimately real and that the personal form of 
God cannot be the whole or the highest truth. Why should the ultimate 
spiritual experience of oneness with the infinite be regarded as the losing of 
personality? Why not as the expansion of personality to infinity, the break- 
ing of the spell of limited existence? 

Let me end by quoting, on the question of the personal-impersonal nature 
of man and God, the words of Swami Vivekananda, an illustrious modern 
exponent of Advaita and a close follower of Sarnkara, who has so beautifully 
poured the old wine of Sarnkara’s thought into the new bottle of modern 


language: 


The Impersonal God is a living God whom I see before me, a living principle. The 
difference between personal and impersonal is this, that the personal is only a little 
man; whereas the impersonal idea is that he is the man, the animal, the angel, all 
these, and something more besides, which we cannot see. To us, Impersonality in- 
cludes all personality, the sum-total of all the personality in the Universe, and infinitely 
more besides. “As the one fire, coming into the world, manifests itself in all the forms 
we see, and yet is infinitely more besides,” so is the Impersonal. . .. Man is a personal- 
impersonal being. We are the Impersonal, at the same time that we are the personal. 
So our old idea of God must go, for it is only a repetition of the same idea on a higher 
plane, the idea of man in the idea of God. To the Impersonal we must go at last, for 
the explanation of the personal, for the Impersonal is a much higher generalisation 
than the personal. The Infinite can only be impersonal, the personal can only be !im- 
ited. By rising to the Impersonal, indeed, we preserve the Personal and do not destroy 
it... . To understand the personal, we have always to refer to the Impersonal, the 
particular must be referred to the general, and that general, that impersonal is the 
Truth, the Self of man, but this personalised manifestation is not referred to as that 
truth.3¢ 


Here, in Swami Vivekananda’s words, is an excellent résumé of the Ad- 
vaita philosophy represented by Sarnkara which puts the meaning and the 
place of God in his philosophy in correct perspective—and that is my apology 
for this concluding quotation: 


Thus this Universe itself is the Absolute, the unchangeable, the noumenon, and the 
phenomenon consists in the reading thereof. For you will first find that the phenom- 
enon is always finite. Every phenomenon that we can see, feel, or think of, we see 
irresistibly to be finite, limited by our own knowledge, and the idea of a Personal 
God is also in fact as we conceive of him, a phenomenon. The very idea of causation 
is of the phenomenal world, and He, as the cause of this Universe, must naturally be 





"Swami Vivekananda: Jaana Yoga (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 1923), pp. 337, 356, 357. 
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thought of as limited, and yet He is that same Impersonal God. Whatever is real in 
the Universe is that Impersonal Being, forms and conceptions being given to it by our 
intellects.** 





"Ibid., pp. 363-364. 
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Transformation of 


Buddhism In China * 


THE CHINESE TRANSFORMATION of Buddhism has been a 
long and complicated process, but it can be summed up in one sentence, 
namely, “from an Indian religion of non-ego, it has become in China a 
humanistic religion.” 

When Buddhism arrived in China shortly before the Christian era,’ human- 
ism had been strongly established there. Confucianism had enjoyed su- 
premacy for over a hundred years. The movement to make Confucius* 
(551-479 B.c.) a god had died out. The teachings of Lao Tzii” (6th cen- 
tury B.c.) and Chuang Tzii® (between 399 and 295 B.c.) were going on 
strong in both the philosophical and the religious spheres, the latter within 
the Yellow Emperor-Lao Tzii cult. Taoism is not ordinarily described as hu- 
manistic. It is often thought of as opposing Nature to man. Lao Tzii and 
Chuang Tzii both taught people to follow Nature, and Chuang Tzi, especial- 
ly, admonished “not to assist Nature with man.”” And yet, Taoism is es- 
sentially humanistic, for, like Confucianism, its ideal person is the sage, who 
brings about social order and good government. The Tzo-té ching* and the 
Chuang Tzié are both chiefly concerned with how to live in this world and 
how to govern. It was in this intensely humanistic atmosphere that Buddhism 
entered China and thrived. Consequently, from the very beginning the Bud- 
dha was understood in human terms. In the well-known treatise, “The Dis- 





*This article and the one by Kenneth Ch’en which follows it were presented at a meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies, in April, 1958. 

*Before the “official” introduction of Buddhism into China in a.p. 67, Buddhism had been known 
there. According to the Wei shu¥ (“History of the Wei Period”), chap. 114, a Chinese scholar at 
court was instructed in a Buddhist scripture by an envoy from Yiieh-ch’ih. According to the Hom 
Han shu® (“History of the Later Han Period”), chap. 72, three Buddhist terms, Buddha, updseke 
(Buddhist followers), and sramana (monk), appeared in an official document in A.D. 65. 

*Chuang Tzi, chap. 6. See English translation by Fung Yu-lan, Chuang Tz, « New Selected 
Translation with an Exposition of the Philosophy of Kuo Hsiang (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1933), 
p. 113, or by Herbert A. Giles, Chuang Tzii, Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer (2nd ed. rev., 
Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1926), p. 70. 

*For English translation of the Tao-té ching, see The Way and Its Power, Arthur Waley, trans. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1935), or Tao Té Ching, The Book of the Way and Its Virtue, 
J. J. L. Duyvendak, trans. (London: John Murray, 1954). 
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position of Error” (Lé-buo lun*) by Mou Tzi* (2nd century A.D.), perhaps 
the first Chinese treatise on Buddhism, there is repeated emphasis on the 
Buddha as a man of moral achievements, saying that he “accumulated many 
virtues,” “aimed at virtue,” “was the progenitor of virtue,” etc.* The Chinese 
translation for the Buddha’s name, Sakyamuni, was Neng-jén*, literally 
“ability to be good.” Temples dedicated to him were called “jén-tz’#™ or 
“Temples of goodness.” Now, jén, variously translated as goodness, man- 
hood, and humanity, is the fundamental moral concept in Confucianism.’ 
We do not have to remind ourselves that according to The Doctrine of the 
Mean and The Book of Mencius “to be jén is to be a man.”* In Taoism, too, 
jén is a cardinal virtue. On the surface, the Chinese term for the Buddha, fo’, 
consisting of one part meaning “man” and another meaning “not,” may sug- 
gest that the Buddha was understood as not man. But the word has no such 
meaning in ancient texts. In The Book of Poetry it means “great”and in The 
Analects it is part of a proper name.’ The early Buddhists used it simply for 
its ancient pronunciation, boot. 

To be sure, the Buddha has been worshipped in China as a deity. In fact, 
the Chinese people worship three Buddhas, or, rather, the Buddha in Three 
Bodies or three aspects. But the most popular Buddhist deity in China has 
been Avalokite$vara or Kuan-yin’, and Kuan-yin has been humanized. In In- 
dia, from the third to the twelfth century, and in Japan today, he retains his 
transcendental and heavenly features, but in China he has been devoid of 
these qualities and has become a human figure, and, from the T’ang period 
(618-907) on, a woman, or Goddess of Mercy, “mother” to millions of de- 
votees. In pictorial representations, the Indian rosaries are still present, but 
more often than not they are carried by a crane, a Chinese symbol for 
longevity. The Indian dish to collect dew from heaven has been changed to 
a flower vase from which Kuan-yin pours blessings over the entire human 
race. And these blessings are not irvana, a world transcending our own, but 
such human blessings as health, wealth, long life, and, most important of all, 
children. Instead of sitting in the high heavens looking upon man with com- 
passion, she is likely to be sitting by a bamboo grove, carrying a baby or 
holding a fish basket. A story was invented in the eleventh century that she 


op a 





*In Hung-ming chi* (“Essays Elucidating the Doctrine”), Séng-yuY, ed., Ssii-pu pei-yao edition 
(Shanghai: Chung-hua Co., 1927), 1/1b,2a. 

*For the development of the concept jén, see my “The Evolution of the Confucian Concept Jén,” 
Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 4 (Jan., 1955), 295-319. 

*The Doctrine of the Mean, chap. 20, and The Book of Mencius, VIIB/16. For English transla- 
tion, see James Legge, “The Doctrine of the Mean,” in The Chinese Classics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1893), Vol. I, and The Works of Mencius, ibid., Vol. Il, 1895. 

The She King, James Legge, trans., The Chinese Classics, Vol. IV (London: Henry Frowde, 
1871), Pt. IV, Bk. I, Ode 3, and The Analects of Confucius, Arthur Waley, trans. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1938), Bk. XVII, chap. 6. 
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was originally a girl who became a goddess because of her filial piety. The 
humanization of Kuan-yin is complete. 

It may be objected that this Kuan-yin is a popular version and that Avaloki- 
teévara is still found in some Buddhist temples with heavenly features. This 
is true, but, as against the popular version, such an Avalokiteévara is strictly 
academic and an exception that proves the rule. 

Evidences of humanism in Chinese Buddhism can be found in many places, 
but we shall concentrate on the three most important and most Chinese of 
Buddhist developments, namely, the growth of the Pure Land School, the 
propagation of the doctrine of universal salvation, and the emergence of 
Ch’an* or the Chinese Meditation School (Zen in Japanese). 


1. The growth of the Pure Land School. It sounds strange to say that 
the Pure Land School is humanistic, for to pray to be reborn in Paradise 
means to get away from the human world. Nevertheless, man occupies a 
central position in this movement. Technically speaking, the school is not 
indigenous to China, for the doctrine was taught in India and the basic texts 
are Indian.* But in spirit and character it is truly Chinese, and it exists no- 
where else but in China and Japan, in both of which it is the most popular 
Buddhist sect. While in India rebirth in the Pure Land meant a complete 
break with earthly life, which was considered a life of suffering, in the Chi- 
nese Pure Land School it means an extension of earthly living. There is no de- 
precation of mundane life. Human relations are continued in the Pure Land. 
This is why one should transfer his merits to his ancestors, and to the Bud- 
dhists this act is considered one of the most meritorious. One cannot help 
hearing here the ring of a Confucian note. 

The growth of the Pure Land doctrine must be traced to the very begin- 
ning of Buddhism in China. When it entered China, it was immediately 
merged with the Yellow Emperor-Lao Tzii cult, which was dedicated to 
the search for man’s everlasting life on earth. The Yellow Emperor and Lao 
Tzii were worshipped in temples because it was believed they had the secret 
to immortality. In A. D. 65 the Buddha was worshipped in a temple, pre- 
sumably for the same reason.” About 165 he was worshipped together with 
Lao Tzii in a temple inside a palace.*® In these hundred years Lao Tzii and 
the Buddha were always mentioned together. This shows the extent to which 
Buddhism and Taoism were interfused. In this way Buddhism came to possess 





*For the three major texts, see F. Max Miller, trans., The Land of Bliss and The Smaller Sukbévati- 
vyitha, and J. Takakusu, trans., The Stra of the Meditation on Amitdyus, all in Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XLIX (London: Oxford University Press, 1894), Pt. II, pp. 1-72, 89-103, and 161-201, 
respectively. 

*Hou Han shu (“History of the Later Han Period”), chap. 72. 

*Ibid., chap. 60B, “Biography of Hsiang K’ai*, and also chap. 6. 
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the same ‘goal as the Yellow Emperor-Lao Tzii cult, namely, everlasting life 
on earth. 

When Hui-yiian’ (334-416) founded the Pure Land School, he did so 
on the basis of two fundamental tenets, the belief in the indestructibility of 
the soul and the belief in retribution.’ Both tenets had been prominent in 
China for centuries and constituted the philosophical and ethical bases for 
the search for everlasting life on earth. Hui-yuan himself was greatly interest- 
ed in such life. So was the greatest expounder of the Pure Land doctrine, 
T’an-liian” (475-542). He was deeply influenced by the Taoist religion and 
was a follower of the cult of immortals and occult science. He even wrote 
an essay on breathing, a common Taoist technique for prolonging life.” 
Taking all this into consideration, we are justified in saying that the hope 
for rebirth in the Pure Land is an extension of the Chinese search for ever- 
lasting life on earth. The central objective is not the termination of human 
existence but, rather, its continuation. 


2. The propagation of the doctrine of universal salvation. Like the Pure 
Land doctrine, the gospel of universal salvation is not exclusively Chinese. It 
is implicit in the Indian Mahayana concept of Amitabha, whose great com- 
passion will save all sentient beings. But, like the Pure Land doctrine, in 
spirit and in actual historical development the teaching of universal salva- 
tion is Chinese. It came in a very dramatic way, in the person of the great 
monk Tao-shéng” (d. 434). He violently opposed the icchantika idea con- 
tained in the Chinese translation of the Indian text, the six-chapter Nirvana 
Sitra, to the effect that this class of people can never become Buddhas. He 
maintained that Buddha-nature was all-pervading and therefore even the 
icchantika possessed it and could attain Buddhahood. His radical idea so 
shocked and enraged his fellow Buddhists that he was driven away. Later his 
theory was upheld by the Mahéparinirvana Sitra subsequently introduced 
from India, and his theory became the foundation of the Mahayana doctrine 
of salvation for all. 

Tao-shéng’s revolutionary idea was a logical outcome of his own inter- 
pretation of nirvana. He held that nirvana was above the distinction of life 
and death, and was the True State or the Dharma-body (Law-body) of the 
Buddha. It was everywhere and the True Nature of all beings. Consequently, 
it was unreasonable to suppose that some beings could have been devoid of 
Buddha-nature. But was Tao-shéng thinking in a vaccum? How can we 





™ Hung-ming chi, $/9a-10a, 5/13a-16a. 

%°T’an-liian Fa-shib fu-ch’i fa®® (“Master T’an-liian’s Breathing Technique”), in Yin-chi ch’i 
ch’ien”® (“Seven Bamboo Tablets of Cloudy Satchel”), Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an edition, (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press, 1929), chap. 59. 
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ignore the Confucian and Taoist environment in which he lived? We have 
already indicated that the Confucian and Taoist ideal person was the sage. 
It is hardly necessary to add that both schools insisted that every man could 
become a sage. As Mencius® (371-289 B.c.?) said, “All people can be Yao 
and Shun {sage-emperors}.”** At the time Tao-shéng pronounced his radical 
doctrine, the Taoist philosopher Ko Hung’ (253-333?) was expressing the 
opinion that all people could attain immortality through the cultivation and 
nourishment of their nature.* 

The question of human nature had occupied the closest attention of both 
Confucians and Taoists for centuries. The Taoists had gone far in discussing 
the nourishment of human nature as the most important way to sagehood, 
according to the Taoist philosophy, or to everlasting life on earth, according 
to the Taoist religion. The Confucians had debated at length on the question 
of the original goodness of human nature. Opinions differed, but the gen- 
eral conclusion was that man’s nature is good and that through the develop- 
ment of human nature all people can become sages. Tao-shéng could not 
have been completely unaffected by this strong tradition. It may have in- 
fluenced him through Hui-yiian, who was his friend or perhaps his teacher. 
Tao-shéng lived for seven years in Lushan, where Hui-yiian founded his 
famous White Lotus Society and preached the Pure Land gospel. He had 
close contact with him. Hui-yiian was known as a scholar. He lectured on 
The Book of Poetry and on The Classic of Funeral Costumes.”® In his dis- 
cussions on Dharma-nature, he said that the indestructible spirit is found in 
all beings, whether sages or ordinary mortals, and that through enlighten- 
ment Dharma-nature could be realized.’* This sounds very much like Men- 
cius’ saying that “Yao and Shun are the same as all men.”’’ Tao-shéng re- 
jected the theory of the indestructibility of the spirit, but, so far as man’s na- 
ture is concerned, he agreed with Hui-yiian and by inference with the Con- 
fucian and Taoist tradition. In any case, the doctrine of universal salvation 
is an inevitable outcome of the belief in the goodness of nature in all men. 
Once more, man has triumphed. 


3. The emergence of the Chinese Meditation School, Ch’an. If the doctrine 
of universal salvation is revolutionary, Chinese Ch’an is even more so. It 


“The Book of Mencius, VIB/2. 

“Ko Hung, Pao-p’u Tzi#°¢ (“The Philosopher Who Embraces Simplicity”), Ssi-pu ts’ung k’an 
edition (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1929), 4/1a, 5/2a. 

“According to T’ang Yung-t’ung,44 Han Wei Liang-Chin Nan-pei Ch’ao Fo-chiao shib® (“His- 
tory of Chinese Buddhism from 206 B.c. to a.D. 589”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1938), pp. 359— 
360. T’ang thinks Hui-yiian was not Tao-shéng’s teacher. 

* Hung-ming chi $/7b-8a, 9b-10a. 

“The Book of Mencius, 1VB/32. 
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discarded all church authority, scriptures, and the belief in the Pure Land, 
even in meditation as such. According to Hui-néng* (638-713), the cen- 
tral figure in this revolution, there was no need for the Pure Land because 
it is in one’s own mind, and there was no use for sitting in meditation because 
seeing one’s own nature is meditation. According to him, all Dharmas 
(laws) are in one’s own nature. When one sees his own nature, Thusness 
or the True State, the Dharma-body, will be found there. Consequently, 
studying scriptures, building temples, practicing charity, reciting the name 
of the Buddha, etc., are all futile. The only way to freedom is to look into 
one’s own mind and see Buddha-nature there.’* This is what later Buddhists 
called “directly pointing to the human mind and becoming a Buddha by 
seeing one’s own nature.” The total effect of ch’an is to abandon the entire 
Buddhist organization, creed, and literature and to reduce Buddhism to con- 
cern with man himself. Salvation is to be achieved by man himself. It is to be 
achieved here and now. What is most interesting, it is to be achieved “in this 
very body.” This is a far cry from the original Indian idea that the body is 
a hindrance to freedom. One cannot help recalling that the Confucians have 
always regarded the body as a gift from parents and as such it is a sacred 
trust and therefore is to be well taken care of, and that for centuries the 
Taoist religion had tried many ways, including medicine, diets, exercise, and 
breath control, to make the body suitable for everlasting life on earth. 

But the most important element of ch’an is the mind. The mind must be 
sharpened and sensitized before it can intuitively and instantaneously see 
one’s nature. For this purpose, the Meditation School developed various tech- 
niques. One is travel. Travel broadens one’s perspective and deepens one’s 
insight. When one’s experience is enriched, one day one will suddenly in- 
tuit truth at the singing of a bird, the blooming of a flower, or a drop of 
rain. This technique presupposes a fundamental Chinese transformation of 
Indian philosophy. As developed in the T’ien-t’ai School", which is purely 
Chinese, the various realms of truth are so interwoven, interpenetrating, 
and interrelated that All is One and One is All. “Every color or fragrance,” 
says the School, “is none other than the Middle Path.” ** This is in sharp 
contrast with the Indian position that the phenomenal world is maya. Maya 
may not be mere illusion. But, even as appearance, it still falls short of 
reality. In China, on the other hand, the phenomenal world is “none other 
than the Middle Path.” The difference is clear. It was this school that 





*Lu-tsu ?an-ching.tt See Taishé daizdkyd8® (“The Taishé Edition of the Buddhist Cannon”), Vol. 
48, . 340-341. 

For a summary of the philosophy of this school, see Junjiro Takakusu, The Essentials of Bud- 
dhbist Philosophy, Wing-tsit Chan and Charles A. Moore, eds. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 
1947), pp. 126-141; and Wing-tsit Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China (New York: Col ambia 
University Press, 1953), pp. 63-64, note 19. 
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absorbed the Nirvana School, which interpreted nirvana not in terms of 
non-ego as in Hinaydna but in terms of “permanence, bliss, ego, and purity.” 
Significantly this philosophy has become the philosophical foundation of 
Chinese Buddhism in general. 

Another technique of the Ch’an School is the “lightning” method—shout- 
ing at the pupil, kicking him, or even cutting off his finger. All this is 
neither madness nor dramatics but an unorthodox way of shocking the pupil 
out of his outmoded mental habits and preconceived opinions so that his 
mind will be pure, clear, and thoroughly awakened. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most misunderstood technique 
is the Roan, literally “public case,” which consists of a question and often a 
very enigmatic answer. It is often believed that such answers are due to the 
belief on the part of the Ch’an people that truth is so mysterious, irrational, 
or paradoxcial that only an illogical answer can reveal it. Nothing is further 
from the truth. When a pupil asked, “Whenever there is any question, one’s 
mind is confused. What is wrong?” and the answer was, “Kill! Kill!” this 
may sound absurd.” But when a pupil asked where the Three Buddhist 
Treasures were, and the Master answered, “Rice, wheat, and bean,” it is 
not as silly as one may think.”* An alert mind will immediately understand 
that the Buddhist Treasures are everywhere. I share the opinion of Hu Shih 
that “this methodology with all its mad techniques is not so illogical and 
irrational as it has often been described . . . beneath all the apparent mad- 
ness and confusion there is a conscious and rational method which may be 
described as a method of education by the hard way, by letting the individual 
find out things through his own effort and through his own ever-widening 
life-experience.”*” This technique is utterly Chinese; there has never been 
any counterpart of it in India. This type of meditation is diametrically op- 
posed to Indian meditation. In Indian meditation, the mind tries to avoid the 
external world, ignores outside influence, aims at intellectual understanding, 
and seeks to unite with the Infinite. Instead, Chinese meditation works with 
the aid of external influence, operates in this world, emphasizes quick wit 
and insight, and aims at self-realization. 

These differences are best illustrated by two stories, one Indian and the 
other Chinese, chosen to show the difference between Indian meditation and 
Chinese meditation by Hu, a great authority on Chinese Buddhism who has 


™Ts’ao-shan Pen-chi ch’an-shib yii-lubh (“Recorded Sayings of Ch’an Master Pen-chi”), Tsishé 
daizdkyo, Vol. 47, p. 539. 

"Ching-té ch’uan-téng lu'i (“Transmission of the Lamp”), Ssii-pu ts’ung-k’an edition (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1936), 19/14b. 

"Hu Shih, “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China: Its History and Method,” Philosophy East and 
West, III, No. 1 (April, 1953), 21. 
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thrown much light on the development of Ch’an in China and has contribut- 
ed much in original research to the understanding of Chinese Buddhism.” 

According to the Indian story, an Indian prince would appoint as his 
Prime Minister the person who could hold a tray full of oil and go from the 
north city gate to the south gate without spilling it, on the penalty of death 
for failure. One aspirant accepted the dangerous challenge. On his way, he 
successively saw his parents, wife, and children crying; met the most beauti- 
ful women; faced a mad elephant which frightened people away; saw the 
palace on fire, from which wasps came to attack him; and encountered thun- 
der and lightning. None of these disturbed him; and he succeeded in becom- 
ing the Prime Minister.* This is Indian meditation. 

According to the Chinese story, a successful thief was getting on in years. 
His son asked him about his method of making a living. The thief led the 
boy to a rich man’s mansion, broke through the wall, opened a large ward- 
robe, told the boy to get in, locked him there, loudly gave an alarm, and fled 
home. The residents searched the house but decided that the thief had 
escaped through the hole in the wall. All this time the son inside the ward- 
robe was worried and angry. Suddenly a brilliant idea flashed upon him. 
He imitated the sound of a rat gnawing in the wardrobe. The family told 
the maid to light a lamp and examine the wardrobe. Thereupon, the boy 
leaped out, blew out the lamp, and quickly made his way out. To mislead 
his pursuers, he threw a rock into the well. When he got home, he found 
the old thief waiting. As he protested to his father about what had happened, 
the old man said, “From now on, my son, you need not worry about having 
enough rice to eat.”** In short, meditation is no longer a religious discipline, 
as it was in India. Rather, it was intended to train the mind to meet and 
solve critical problems. 

Ch’an is certainly revolutionary. But it did not come out of a clear sky. 
The answer to the question about the Three Treasures is not much different 
from Chuang Tzii’s answer to the question “Where is Tao?” “It is in the 
ant,” he said, “in a tare, in a posherd, in the ordure!”** The question-and- 
answer style goes back to The Analects, and witty and shocking answers are 
found in the Chuang Tzu and the Shih-shuo hsin-yi# or “New Discourse on 





* Hu Shih, “The Development of Chinese Ch’an” (in Chinese), Shib-ta yiieb-k’anii (“Normal Col- 
lege Monthly”), No. 18 (April, 1935), 9. 
“From the Chinese translation of the Hsiu-bsing tao-ti ching.** (“The Scripture on the Stages of 
Spiritual Cultivation”), Taishé daizdkyd, Vol. 15, p. 198. 
“From Tsung-mén wu-k’ull (“The Armory of the Ch’an School”), by Tsung-kao™™ (1084- 
1158). See Taishd daizdkyd, Vol. 47, p. 956. 
Chuang Tsii, chap. 22. See translation by Herbert Giles, op. cit., p. 286. 
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the Talk of the Times,” to mention only two well-known examples. It was 
popular with the Pure Conversationalists of the third and fourth centuries, 
and Buddhists mingled freely with the Pure Conversationalists. As to the 
Chinese concept of meditation itself, it goes back to the very early days of 
Buddhism in China. From the very beginning, as we already noted, Bud- 
dhism was mixed up with the Yellow Emperor-Lao Tzii cult. As a result, 
meditation was not understood in the Indian sense of concentration but in 
the Taoist sense of conserving vital energy, breathing, reducing desire, con- 
serving nature, etc. This was the meditation taught by early Buddhist Masters 
like Ah Shih-kao* (c. 150 A.D.), Kumarajiva (344-413), Tao-an" (312- 
385), and Hui-yiian, and it became a major tradition in Chinese Buddhism. 
Throughout history, then, meditation in China was intended for practical 
purposes, this-worldly, and humanistic. In such meditation, man has come to 
his own. 

The effect of such strong emphasis on man has been tremendous on Chi- 
nese Buddhism. Briefly, it has contributed to the shift in outlook from other- 
worldliness to this-worldliness, in objective from individual salvation to 
universal salvation, in philosophy from extreme doctrines to synthesis, in 
methods of freedom from religious discipline and philosophical understand- 
ing to pietism and practical insight, and in authority from the clergy to the 
layman himself. It is also this stress on man that has enabled Buddhism to 
join with Confucianism and Taoism so that the Chinese can follow all of 
them at the same time instead of following one religion or another separately 
as is the practice in India and Southeast Asia.” 
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"For further discussion on differences between Chinese Buddhism, on the one hand, and Indian 
and Japanese Buddhism, on the other, see Chan, Religious Trends in Modern China, chaps. 2-3. 
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KENNETH CH’EN 


Tra nsformations 


in Buddhism in Tibet 


IN THE REALM of Buddhist thought, the Tibetans have pre- 
served faithfully the Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna and his followers. 
For instance, the methods and subjects of debate among the Tibetan monks 
in their disputations are based largely on the literature and practices of this 
school. We may say that no basic transformation has been wrought in this 
important aspect of Tibetan Buddhism. However, our subject calls for a dis- 
cussion of the transformations that have taken place, and to illustrate such 
transformations let us consider two figures, one in flesh in the person of the 
Dalai Lama, and the other in iconographic form, the yab-ywm or father- 
mother image. 

Early Theravada Buddhism made a careful distinction between spiritual 
and temporal authority. When an individual entered the monastic order, he 
automatically became subject to the rules of the religious society and was 
no longer amenable to the laws of the state. Moreover, the Buddha con- 
sidered himself, by virtue of his having left the household life, to be on a 
different plane than that occupied by civil rulers, and felt no need to rever- 
ence them.’ Yet, in Tibet, the Dalai Lama combines in his person not only 
spiritual but also temporal authority. How did this change take place? 

In the Pali scriptures, the Buddha discouraged relationships with women. 
He permitted women to join the order only after repeated entreaties by his 
favorite disciple, Ananda. In the Mahaparinibbanasutta there is the mem- 
orable passage dealing with the Buddha’s attitude toward women: 


Ananda asked the Buddha, “How are we to conduct ourselves, O Lord, with regard 
to women?” 

“As not seeing them, Ananda.” 

“But if we do see them, what are we to do?” 

“Do not speak to them.” 

“But if they do speak to us, then what are we to do?” 

“Keep wide awake, Ananda.”? 
- “1 Mabavagga I. 22. 3; II. 1. 3; translated in F. Max Miller, Sacred Books of the East, XIII, 4, 

7,240. 


*T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha (London: Oxford University Press, 
1910), Part II, p. 154. (T. W. Rhys Davids, ed., Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Vol. III.) 
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Because of this attitude, improper conduct with women would be punish- 
able by expulsion from the Order.* Yet, in Tibet, one of the most common 
images is that of the yab-yum in ecstatic embrace. This change, too, must be 
explained. 

I shall discuss these changes briefly. A knowledge of the factors bringing 
about these transformations is essential if we are to understand the present 
state of Tibetan politics and religion, for in the figure of the Dalai Lama 
we may see the changes which have taken place in Buddhism in the political 
realm, while in the yab-yum symbolism may be seen the changes in the reli- 
gious and philosophical realm. 

The Tibetan chroniclers tell us that during the reign of King Srong-btsan- 
sgam-po (620-650) Buddhism was introduced into Tibet, and that it soon 
became the state religion under this ruler.* However, a more objective exam- 
ination of Tibetan history will reveal that during the first century after its 
introduction, Buddhism made very little progress against the hostile Bon 
faith, which enjoyed wide support among the Tibetan nobility. It was only 
after the arrival of Padmasambhava in 747 that the foreign religion suc- 
ceeded in establishing a foothold on Tibetan soil and overcoming the opposi- 
tion of the Bon priests and exorcists. Even then, progress was not rapid. The 
Tibetans turned to Buddhism mainly to take advantage of the magic feats 
and sorcery which the Buddhist masters were able to perform, and not 
through any deep inner conviction or true appreciation of the superiority of 
the Buddhist doctrine. Tibetan chronicles speak of a violent struggle between 
the two camps about the middle of the ninth century, with the anti-Buddhists 
grouped around the king, Lang-dar-ma, who proscribed the Indian religion 
and drove the Buddhists under cover. Only with the appearance of the Indian 
missionary Atisha in 1038, and the Tibetan masters Marpa and Rin-chen- 
bzang-po, did the religion enter a period of genuine development, character- 
ized by the rise of numerous schools of Tibetan Buddhism. 

Up to the eleventh century, Tibetan history was largely taken up with 
fighting among the great aristocratic families, mainly, however, in the form 
of raids brought about by disputes over pasture land or by mutual jealousy. 
Such raids erupted suddenly and passed just as abruptly, following no set 
plan or aim. 

In the twelfth century, however, the new Indian religion had begun to 





* Parajika 1 of the Suttavibbanga in the Vinayapitaka. 

*G. Roerich, trans., The Blue Annals (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1949), Part I, pp. 39- 
40, 218 ff. (Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Monograph Series, Vol. VII); E. Obermiller, History of 
Buddhism. Translated from the Tibetan text entitled Chos-bbyung by Bu-ston (A.D. 1290-1364). 
Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus. Hefte 18, 19. Heidelberg: Institut fiir Buddhismus-Kunde, 
1931-1932. 2 vols. 
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capture the imagination of the Tibetan aristocracy. The different schools 
which came into being during the eleventh century, such as the Nying-ma-pa 
(School of the Ancients), Ka-dam-pa (School of Instructions), Ka-guy-pa 
(School of Oral Traditions), and Kar-ma-pa (Karma, or School of Deeds), 
began constructing large monasteries which were in reality impregnable for- 
tresses inhabited by a multitude of monks without any special religious activ- 
ities and ready to take up arms and fight if necessary. The aristocracy now 
sought after the prestige that was connected with the monastic robe. They 
vied with one another for the abbotship of these monasteries, which gave 
them not only political powers over a certain area but spiritual powers as 
well. The abbotship now passed from father to son or to a nephew, thereby 
creating within the temples something resembling monastic dynasties. Safely 
protected by the massive walls of the monasteries, these dynasties waged war 
against each other, and by the time the Mongols appeared on the scene in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the struggle had resulted in the 
survival of a few predominant families which were identified with the fore- 
most monasteries of the land. In this new situation, the nature of the strife 
underwent a change. No longer was it a question of merely sporadic raids 
for some petty objectives; the struggle between the families now took on 
political meaning with a well-defined purpose. The objective now became 
nothing less than hegemony and political paramountcy. 

By the time of the Mongols, three monasteries were predominant, but our 
attention shall be focussed on only one of these, the Sa-skya monastery, whose 
abbots were not celibates, and whose line of transmission was hereditary. In 
1239, the Mongol general Godan, second son of the khan Ogotai, sent troops 
to attack Tibet, and they penetrated as far as the vicinity of the capital, Lhasa. 
The Tibetan leaders met and chose Sa-pan, abbot of the Sa-skya monastery, 
to deal with Godan. Sa-pan arrived at the Mongol camp in 1247, where he 
is said to have gained Godan’s favor by curing his ailments. Actually, how- 
ever, it seems that Godan’s favorable attitude toward Buddhism arose out 
of his fear of the mysterious magical powers emanating from the rites and 
formulas which the Tibetans had exhibited for him. This mission of Sa-pan 
concluded with the submission of Tibet to the Mongols. In return, the Mon- 
gols made Sa-pan a Mongol official so that he could rule as the vice-regent 
in Tibet. The Mongol general undoubtedly realized that, although he could 
subdue the Tibetans by force, he could not hope to occupy the country by 
force for any length of time, for he knew that he could not cope with the 
magic and sorcery of the Tibetan priests—it would be much safer to exercise 
his rule through a Tibetan. 

Here we see for the first time the marriage of spiritual and temporal 
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powers in the hands of the Sa-skya abbot, arranged for by an external power, 
the Mongols. This pattern was to be repeated again and again in the future, 
However, the Sa-skya abbot did not succeed in forcing the other monasteries 
to accept his authority. Dissent arose among the monks of other monasteries 
who were jealous of the temporal powers’ being centered in one sect, and 
no political strife is so violent as when it is coupled with religious sectarian- 
ism. For the next century or so, therefore, the history of Tibet was character- 
ized by incessant sectarian strife, with the other monasteries refusing to abide 
by the authority of the Sa-skya monastery. All these great monasteries had 
one thing in common. With their minds focussed more and more on political 
paramountcy and the acquisition of temporal powers, they began to pay 
greater attention to worldly pursuits, their religion degenerated into exorcism 
and magic, their monks indulged in marriage and wine, and so indolence and 
complacency became the rule in matters of the religious life. 

Amidst such widespread decay of the church, a reformer named Tsong- 
kha-pa arose in the fourteenth century who advocated a return to the tradi- 
tional Buddhist way of life, a clearing away of witchcraft and magic, restora- 
tion of celibacy, prohibition of meat and alcohol, a severe monastic discipline, 
and a strict curriculum for all monks. The sect which he organized, the Ge- 
lug-pa, or the Yellow Sect as it was more commonly called, won immediate 
approval among the populace, who were fired by the fresh ideas and apostol- 
ic zeal displayed by the followers of Tsong-kha-pa. 

The rapid growth of the Yellow Sect inevitably evoked opposition from 
the most powerful of the older schools, the Kar-ma-pa or the Red Sect. As 
part of its strategy to reinforce itself for the struggle against the Yellow Sect, 
the Red Sect began to strengthen its ties with the secular rulers of the prov- 
ince of Gtsang in central Tibet. The Yellow Sect also made its moves for 
political alliances. Instead of seeking support within Tibet, however, it turn- 
ed to the Ordos Mongols for support. The visit of the third lama of the 
Yellow Sect, Bsod-nams, to the Mongols was therefore not only to propagate 
the faith among the Mongols but was also based on more worldly considera- 
tions. The outcome of this visit determined the future fate of Tibet. The 
meeting between the lama and Altan Khan of the Mongols took place in 
1578, with the khan bestowing liberal gifts on the lama. On this occasion 
the third lama proclaimed the Buddhist doctrine and called upon the Mon- 
gols to accept it as their religion in place of their shamanism. The lama 
then received from the khan the title “Dalai-lama,” “dala” being the Mon- 
gol term for “ocean.” Thus the title of Dalai Lama, the Great Ocean Lama, 
originated with the third lama of the Yellow Sect. As a result of this mis- 
sion, cordial relations were established between the Yellow Sect and the 
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Mongols, resulting in the rapid spread of the sect among the latter. This 
close relationship was cemented even more by the discovery that the third 
lama was reincarnated in a Mongol baby, a situation which alarmed the Red 
Sect and the ruler of Gtsang even more. 

The king took it upon himself to uphold Tibetan independence, to main- 
tain the old order, and to oppose outside interference in the affairs of Tibet. 
He was able to rally to his support all the older sects of Tibetan Buddhism, 
as well as many members of the nobility who had been supporters of the 
Yellow Sect. These activities of the Gtsang ruler caused the Yellow Sect to 
turn more and more to its newly won converts, the Mongols, and in 1641 
the latter, under GuSri Khan, were invited to intervene in Tibet by the fifth 
Dalai Lama, who wanted to eliminate the King of Gtsang as his political 
rival. In the ensuing campaign the Tibetan armies were disastrously defeat- 
ed; the Gtsang king himself was captured and killed. By 1642 the Yellow 
Sect was triumphantly installed in Lhasa by GuSri Khan. The latter, having 
completed the conquest of Tibet, now did a remarkable thing—he donated 
the entire realm to the Dalai Lama. To the spiritual powers that the Dalai 
Lama already possessed were now added the temporal powers that went 
with being the ruler of the land. Such a situation, begun in 1642, was to 
endure down to our own times. 

To summarize: Unlike the Buddhist monasteries in India, which kept 
aloof from temporal involvements, the Tibetan monasteries from the begin- 
ning identified themselves with the secular struggle for political paramountcy. 
To this end they allied themselves with the various temporal authorities in 
their competition for power. In this struggle, the Yellow Sect, assisted by 
the Mongols, emerged victorious, with the result that the leader of that 
sect, the Dalai Lama, assumed both religious and civil authority. 

Turning now to the second figure, the yab-ywm image, our first task is 
to paint a general picture of that phase of Buddhism known as Tantrism. 
About the end of the seventh century, there arose on the borders of India, 
mainly in Uddiyana,” a body of literature called the Tantras, which dealt 
with such subjects as esoteric yoga exercises, rituals, charms, mystic formulas 
and diagrams, magic, and even medicine. This Tantric phase is usually look- 
ed upon as the last interpretation of Buddhism, with some scholars even go- 
ing so far as to say that it was a decayed and corrupt form of Buddhism. 
Certainly its interpretation of doctrines and its esoteric practices had little 
in common with the Hinayana or Mahay4na traditions. In one Tantric text, 
for instance, the Mafjusrimiilatantra, we find the Buddha descending to the 
level of a witch-doctor, revealing the formulas to carry out successfully any 


*Giuseppe Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Virginia Vacca, trans. (Roma: Libreria dello Stato, 1949), 
Vol. I, pp. 212 ff. 
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kind of crime.° The Tantric masters themselves claimed that their principles 
and practices were based on an esoteric revelation dating back not to the 
historic Sakyamuni but to his predecessors and taking place not on this earth 
but in the highest of the Brahma heavens’ (Brahmaloka). In the Tantras, 
the cosmos is conceived of as a great living being, with sexual symbolism, 
sacred rituals and spells, secret formulas, and mystic diagrams playing prom- 
inent roles. 

Since both the Buddhist and Indian Tantras drew their inspiration from 
this common pool of ancient Indian folklore and mythology, the line of de- 
marcation between Hinduism and Buddhism was rapidly breaking down, and 
the development and spread of Tantrism threatened to transform Buddhism 
or to push it into oblivion. At this juncture, the Buddhist Tantric masters de- 
veloped a new interpretation that brought order out of chaos, and gave a new 
meaning to this misshapen mass of deities, charms, magic formulas, and 
esoteric practices. This new interpretation was none other than the applica- 
tion of the Madhyamika doctrine of Sanyata (void), according to which all 
appearances vanish and the gods and demons we see before us are mere 
images created by our own fanciful imagination and therefore have no real 
existence. Tantric experience was thus linked up with Buddhist Mahayana 
philosophy, and the Tantric masters found a theoretical justification for all 
their practices. This new interpretation is called Mantrayana or Vajraydna, 
and it was this aspect of Buddhism that was introduced into Tibet, where it 
was to find most fertile soil for luxuriant growth. 

In Buddhism there are two planes, the sarhsaric or phenomenal, where 
karma operates, and the nirvanic, where karma ceases. Nirvana is defined in 
ontological terms as the Absolute, which underlies all phenomenal existence. 
This Absolute is being in itself, the Buddha-nature or essence. This ontologi- 
cal conception of Nirvana as the Absolute raises the question, how can man 
on the sarnsaric plane flow toward Nirvana and become the Buddha if there 
is no relation between the essence of man and the essence of the Buddha? The 
Tantric texts, in common with the Mahayana, uphold the doctrine that all 
sentient beings have the Buddha-essence in them. But man does not rec- 
ognize the presence of this bodhi seed within him because of his ignorance. 
By getting rid of the erroneous view which considers phenomenal appear- 
ances as the absolute truth, man achieves a return to the Absolute that 
transcends all duality. 

Now, the Tantras also teach that the process of the revelation of truth may 
be perceived, from the point of view of the Absolute, as the unfolding of the 





*Op. cit., p. 216. 
TOp. cit., p. 210. 
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one into the many. So, in Tantric Buddhism, there is the conception of the 
five dhyant-buddhas, or Meditation Buddhas, representing the five skandhas 
or heaps, or the five directions. Once the conception of the five dhyani-bud- 
dhas had arisen, the search began for a principle transcending the pentad, 
some unchangeable ideal center, so to speak. This gave rise to the conception 
of the Adibuddha, the primordial Buddha who preceded all the others. The 
emanation of these dhyani-buddhas from the Adibuddha did not stop there; 
each dhyani-buddha must be accompanied by its female consort. There also 
arose a change in the bodhisattva conception. In Mahayana, the bodhisattvas 
were beings destined for enlightenment, but in Vajrayana some bodhisattvas 
were considered to be emanations from these dhyani-buddhas. Thus we have 
another set of five dhyani-bodhisattvas, and, by a further emanation, their 
five female consorts.° At this stage, the process of creating gods and their fe- 
male counterparts began to get out of control. All the gods were divided 
into their male and female forms. Each form was then divided into its mild 
and fierce aspect. In this manner was created the rich, elaborate, and fanci- 
ful pantheon of Lamaism, with every deity presented in its serene or angry 
aspect, depending upon the nature of the function it was called upon to 
perform. 

How does the individual return to this Absolute, the undifferentiated, aft- 
er his experience in the world? The Vajrayana achieves this by adopting the 
homology of the macrocosm and the microcosm. That is to say, when the 
individual realizes within himself the process of cosmic expansion and re- 
absorption, he is able to attain salvation. To assist in this process a prop such 
at the mandala, or mystic diagram or cosmogram, is resorted to. Such a man- 
dala reproduces by symbols the play of cosmic forces, and the Vajrayana trans- 
fers this mandala to the body of the individual. The individual is considered 
to be the synthesis of the universe. The body is therefore the mandala, the 
cosmogram in whose psycho-physical functions the whole universe is reflect- 
ed. 

Mahayana always considered the return to the Absolute or enlightenment 
as the union of prajia and upaya, wisdom and means. This wisdom is said to 
be famyatd, or the realization of the non-existence of all phenomenal appear- 
ances. Siinyata is often complemented by karuna or compassion, the dynamic 
force or moral inspiration that induces man to moral activities. Just as prajita 
is equated with Sanyatd, so is upaya equated with karund, and so we have the 
formula that the thought of enlightenment, or bodhicitta, is produced when 
prajia is wedded to upaya or karund, and the nirvanic state, that of perfect 





*S. B. Dasgupta, An Introduction to Trantric Buddhism (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1950), 
Pp. 94-98. 
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bliss, called mahasukba, is thus obtained. In all the Tantras, the most impor- 
tant thing stressed is this union of prajfia and upaya.° However, these terms 
are not to be understood only in their philosophical sense as in the Mahayana, 
but in a hidden esoteric sense with which the Vajrayana likes to clothe its 
terminology. The bodhicitta, or the thought of enlightenment, represents the 
unity of prajfia and upaya, and, when this unity is achieved, the universal proc- 
ess of reintegration is transferred to the body of the yogin. Sexual symbolism 
is now resorted to. Prajfia or Sumyata is conceived to be the female element, 
upaya or karuna the male element. The process of attaining this bodhicitta 
requires, therefore, the presence of a mudra, or a woman who is the living 
symbol of prajfia. The drama of the cosmic process is now transferred to the 
body of the disciple, and a bold attempt is made to transpose the whole process 
of cosmic creation to the sexual act.”® 

This, then, is the basis for the yab-yum image so frequent in Tibetan ico- 
nography. Such images are not considered obscene or vulgar by the Tibetans, 
but are interpreted as symbols of the universal process of becoming and re- 
absorption, or as a representation of the perfect union of the two aspects of 
the Absolute, the static and the dynamic, manifested in the human world 
in the male and female forms. When the initiate looks at such yab-yum 
images, he is thereby invited to consider the necessity of reintegrating the es- 
sential oneness of the bodhicitta out of the apparent duality of phenomenal 
appearances. He is called upon to view such images as ritualistic portrayals 
of the emancipation achieved by the union of the bodhisattva and his mudra. 
In conformity with the doctrine of famyata, these images are mere artifices, 
temporary forms with no reality whatever, to be abandoned whenever one 
becomes aware of his Buddha-essence. 

For the initiated, therefore, the Tantric practices and images need no de- 
fense. But, since such images are open to the view of the public, the Tantric 
masters felt that some justification was necessary, lest wrong interpretations 
arise. Two main arguments are advanced in defense of their position. Tan- 
trism, like the Mahayana Yogicara school, advocated an extreme form of 
idealism. The external world has no objective basis; all phenomena are mete- 
ly illusory appearances created by the subject. Thus, when the yogén enters 
the mandala circle for initiation into the secret rites, his mind is already so 
trained and purified that he realizes the Samyata nature of all things. To such 
a person all the dharmas, or elements of existence, appear to be of the same 
non-dual nature. When he is in the state of union with the mudra, he makes 





*Op. cit., pp. 98-103. 
*Op. cit., pp. 113-118. 
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no distinction between his own self and the other; to him, a wife, a mother, 
and a public woman are of equal value. 

In such a state of mind, he has no mental complex of morality or immoral- 
ity, virtue or vice. Moreover, the Tantrists argue that any action by itself is 
neither moral nor immoral. The moral or immoral nature of an act is to be 
judged by the intention or motive behind the action. If the motive behind 
the action, and not the action itself, is the main criterion, then any action 
in the form of a religious practice leading to salvation is to be justified. From 
the standpoint of compassion, therefore, the bodhisattva is not to be judged 
by the ordinary moral standards of the world. The bodhisattva has pledged 
his life for the salvation of all sentient beings. For this reason, it is repeatedly 
stated in the texts that there is nothing that the bodhisattva should not do 
for the salvation of others, that the bodhisattva never sins."’ Since the inten- 
tions and motives of the bodhisattva are noble and virtuous, whatever deeds 
he performs are also noble and virtuous. This is but another way of stating 
the axiom, “What binds the fools, liberates the wise; what drags one to hell, 
helps the initiated to nirvana.” 

Unlike early Buddhism, Mantrayana or Tantric Buddhism assigns an im- 
portant role to the female element. This situation stemmed from the Tantric 
concept of the cosmos as a living being in which there is the never-ending 
process of becoming and reabsorption. In Lamaism, the drama of this cosmic 
process is transferred to the disciple’s body, and this is done by making the 
sexual act the symbol of universal creation. However, in accordance with 
the doctrine of fianmyata, the yab-yum images are merely temporary forms, and 
have value only in that they are sources of purification for those who gaze 
upon them. They are to be abandoned as soon as one realizes prajia, the 
awareness of the non-dual nature of the Absolute truth. 





"Op. cit., p. 57, note 1; pp. 197-209. 
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Does Seven-Fold Predication 
Equal Four-Cornered 
Negation Reversed? 


THE PATTERN OF THE Jain seven-fold syadvada is sufficient- 
ly peculiar, when compared with other types of logical theory, to stimulate 
curiosity concerning how it arose and what, if any, relations it may have with 
other significant patterns. Jain doctrine’ presupposes the existence of some- 
thing which manifests itself through many aspects, each of which may be 
truly asserted to exist or to be that existent. Since many different and oppos- 
ing aspects exist, each existent may be truly asserted to exist as both the one 
aspect (e.g., as permanent) and as its opposite aspect (e.g., as impermanent ) 
and as something more than can be expressed by this, or any, pair of oppos- 
ing aspects (i.e., as “indescribable”). The pattern may be illustrated thus: 
(1) “The pot is permanent.” (2) “The pot is impermanent.” (3) “The pot 
is both permanent and impermanent.” (4) “The pot is ‘indescribable.’” (5) 
“The pot is both permanent and ‘indescribable.’” (6) “The pot is both 
impermanent and ‘indescribable.’” (7) “The pot is both permanent and 
impermanent and ‘indescribable.’ ” 

The importance of the principle of four-cornered negation in Indian philos- 
ophy* asa clue to something ultimate about Indian ideals is but slowly 
penetrating the minds of Western thinkers. The principle occurred early (it 
recurs repeatedly in the Buddhist Pitakas) and persistently. It may be stated 
as follows: “X is neither a, nor non-a, nor both a and non-a, nor neither a 
nor non-a.” 

The purpose of this article is to suggest an intimate relationship between 
the seven-fold syadvada and the principle of four-cornered negation. The 
inclusion of “is indescribable” as a significant logical form in a pattern of 





*See Satkari Mookerjee, The Jaina Philosophy of Non-Absolutism (Calcutta: The Bharati Maha- 
vidyalaya, 1944); Mohan Lal Mehta, Outlines of Jaina Philosophy (Bangalore: Jain Mission Society, 
1954). See also S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. 1 (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1922, 1951), pp. 175-181; S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I (London: George Allen 
& Unwin Ltd., 1927, 1948), pp. 294-308; Jadunath Sinha, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I 
(Calcutta: Central Book Agency, 1952), pp. 197-208. 

*P. T. Raju, “The Principle of Four-Cornered Negation in Indian Philosophy,” Review of Mete- 
physics, VII, No. 4 (June, 1954), 694-713. 
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is,” “is not,” and “both is and is not,” when “neither is nor is not,” which 
is also commonly present in Indian thought, is deliberately omitted, poses a 
question. If it can be shown that the seven-fold syadvada is derivable from 
the principle of four-cornered negation, then further light may be thrown 
upon the nature and proper interpretation of syadvada and its implications 
for Jain metaphysics. This study purports to show that an attempt to reverse 
the principle of four-cornered negation, so that one may have a four (or 
more)-fold principle of affirmation, results naturally and logically in the 
seven-fold system of predication. 
Any attempt at simple reversal encounters, especially in minds accustomed 
to Western logical presuppositions, certain psychological difficulties. To af- 
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firm “is,” “is not,” “both is and is not,” and “neither is nor is not” jointly, 
when “is” and “is not” are interpreted as contradictories and “neither is nor 
is not” is interpreted as involving an excluded middle, is to assert contradic- 


torily and hence invalidly. But if, on the other hand, “is” and “is not” (or 
“a” and “non-a”) are interpreted as opposites rather than as contradictories, 
and “neither is nor is not” (or “neither a nor non-a”) is interpreted not as 
involving an excluded middle but as presupposing that there is something 
which is neither the one nor the other (its opposite) merely, then no contra- 
diction is involved. 

The principle of four-cornered negation, stated as “x is neither a, nor non-a, 
nor both a and non-a, nor neither a nor non-a” or as joint denial of “x is a,” 
“x is non-a,” “x is both a and non-a,” and “x is neither a nor non-a” (where 
a and non-a are interpreted as opposites), if reversed, would be stated as “x 
is a, non-a, both a and non-a, and neither a nor non-a” or as the joint affirma- 
tion of “x is a,” “x is non-a,” “x is both a and non-a,” and “x is neither a nor 
non-a” (where a and non-a are interpreted as opposites). This reversed 
statement consists of the first four of the seven syads except that “x is neither 
a nor non-a” is replaced by “x is indescribable.” Why should such replace- 
ment have occurred? Not only does joint assertion of “x is both a and non-a” 
and “x is neither a nor non-a” appear confusing, if not contradictory, but also 
every syad is positive in intent rather than negative. The term “indescribable” 
means not that “no description is possible” but that “no complete description 
is possible.” 

How can one turn the negative statement “x is neither a nor non-a” into 
a positive statement? If one merely affirms “x is both a and non-a” (or even 
either “x is a” or “x is non-a”), one adds nothing to what has already been 
stated in the first three syads. Hence, what was four-cornered in joint nega- 
tion mysteriously (indescribably?) turns into a three-cornered joint affirma- 
tion. This is unsatisfactory because the fourth negation is intended as a gen- 
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uine, and essential, negation. If no way can be found to express positively 
what is genuinely denoted negatively, then one must assert that there is some- 
thing about x which cannot be so expressed (i.e., which is “indescribable” ). 

Each sydd, in asserting “x is .. .,” presupposes that “there is an x which 
is....” And after asserting that “x is a,” “x is non-a,” and “x is both a and 
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non-a,” syadvada asserts that there is more to “x” than can be asserted (de- 
scribed) by asserting any “a” and its opposite, “non-a,” separately and jointly, 
and that this “more than can be asserted (described)” is termed “indescriba- 
ble.” 

If the foregoing accounts for the first four of the seven syads, what about 
the last three? They consist, respectively, of joint assertion of the first, “is,” 
and fourth, “is indescribable” (or “x is a and indescribable”), the second, “‘is 
not,” and fourth, “is indescribable” (or “x is non-a and indescribable”), and 
the third, “both is and is not,” and the fourth, “is indescribable” (or “x is 
both a and non-a and indescribable” ). Here the derivation is simple and obvi- 
ous. One can observe that, even merely formally, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
syads can be formed by conjunctive assertion of the first, second, and third, 
respectively, with the fourth, just as the third can be formed by conjunctive 
assertion of the first and second. 

But, one may ask, why bother? Why, throughout the centuries, have Jain 
logicians clung to the seven-fold system, while ignoring or depreciating 
other alternatives? One may claim that such persistence is due to cultural 
lag consequent upon vested interests in religious loyalty to traditional au- 
thority. But this claim is inadequate to account for the uses which Jain meta- 
physicians make of syadvada, uses available to anyone regardless of tradition 
or authority or, even, of Jain metaphysics. 

The primary purpose of syadvada is not to exhibit a complete set of varie- 
ties of formal conjunction. It is, rather, to assert (1) truth about existence, 
(2) that all truths about existence are relative, (3) that opposites (not con- 
tradictories) may both be predicated of existence, (4) that there is more to 
existence than can be expressed by predicates, no matter how completely 
(ie., in terms of extreme opposites) we try to do so, and (5) affirmatively 
all that can be asserted about existence. 

The ultimate goal of Jain doctrine, £aivalya, the liberated state of the soul, 
is not negative but positive. The bound soul, caught in the world of appear- 
ances, experiences reality but experiences it relatively, and syadvada is an 
attempt to deal with the problem of stating all possible relative knowledge 
of such a bound soul. In £aivalya, the liberate state, one’s experience is omnis- 
cient, i.e., freed from mere relativity and mistaken negation. Whoever misses 
or ignores the metaphysical basis of syadvada and tries to deal with it as a 
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merely formal exercise is dealing with something other than syadvada, no 
matter how similar, formally, it may seem. 

The foregoing conclusion did not result from a study of the sources. (Cen- 
turies of treatment of these two patterns have brought forth no comment 
known to the writer relating them.) It resulted, rather, from the writer's 
interest in formulating principles of “organic,” i.e., concrete, logic. His 
attempt, after reading Raju’s article, to reverse the principle of four-fold 
negation for purposes of comparing it with his own all-affirmative four-fold 
pattern (“is,” “is not,” “is and is not, interpreted as strict contradictories,” 
and “is and is not, without difference between is and is not”), ended in 
failure. It resulted, secondly, from an attempt to interpret syadvada sym- 
pathetically; comparison of syadvada with his own four-(or eight- or twelve-) 
fold affirmation® suggested that reversal is possible, provided certain intepreta- 
tions of syadvada* are permitted. And, finally, it resulted from facing up to 
Raju’s criticisms of a more speculative first draft of this article. 





*The “four-(or eight- or twelve-) fold affirmation” referred to is: A. ‘“Four-fold,” consisting in 
joint affirmation of the following four assertions: 1. “In a sense, x is a only.” 2. “In a sense, x is 
non-a only.” 3. “In a sense, ‘x is a’ and ‘x is non-a’ are entirely unlike.” 4. ‘“‘In a sense, ‘x is a’ and 
“x is non-a’ are entirely alike.” B. “Eight-fold,” consisting in joint affirmation of the foregoing four 
and the following four assertions: 1, “In a sense, x is more a than non-a.” 2. “In a sense, x is more 
non-a than a.” 3. “In a sense, ‘x is a’ and ‘x is non-a’ are more unlike than alike.” 4. “In a sense, 
‘x: is a’ and ‘x is non-a’ are more alike than unlike.” C. “Twelve-fold,” consisting in joint affirmation 
of the foregoing eight and the following four assertions: 1. “In a sense, x is exactly equally a and 
non-a.” 2. “In a sense, x is in no way equally a and non-a.” 3. “In a sense, ‘x is a’ and ‘x is non-a’ 
are exactly equal in unlikeness and likeness.” 4. “In a sense, ‘x is a’ and ‘x is non-a’ are in no way 
equal in unlikeness and likeness.” 

*1. “In a sense, x is a.” 2. “In a sense, x is non-a.” 3. “In a sense, x is both a and non-a.” 
4. “In a sense, x is indescribable (i.c., x is neither a nor non-a).” 5. “In a sense, x is a and is in- 
describable (i.e., x is both a and neither 2 nor non-a).” 6. “In a sense, x is non-a and is indescribable 
(i.e., x is both non-a and neither a nor non-a).” 7. “In a sense, x is both a and non-a and is in- 
describable (i.e., x is both a and non-a and neither a nor non-a).” 
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INDRA SEN 


Sri Aurobindo as a 
World Philosopher 


AS THE WORLD tends to become a self-conscious unity and 
evolves a life of its own in commerce, science, literature, and social relations, 
the question of a world philosophy becomes more and more insistent and 
urgent. But what do we really mean by world philosophy? Has philosophy 
not always been universal? Undoubtedly, it has. The subject-matter of physics 
is universal, and so are its laws. In the same manner, philosophers in Greece 
or India or China or modern Europe or America have reflected on the same 
life and existence, and their answers as representations of truth on the matter 
must have a universal validity. This is also borne out by the experience of 
students of one country seeking to understand the philosophy of another 
country or of one cultural epoch trying to understand that of another cul- 
tural epoch. Indian students and scholars are able to appreciate and benefit 
from the study of Greek philosophers, and Western students are able to ap- 
preciate and benefit from the thought of India and China. 

And yet, the philosophies of Greece, India, China, and the modern West 
have strong distinctive characteristics. They all, no doubt, deal with the 
same life and existence, but life and existence are complex, vast, and variable, 
and, therefore, the philosophies also have been different and divergent. The 
life-experience of a nation or people naturally becomes limited and qualified 
by its external situation, its temperament, the process of its historical growth, 
and the quality of its great personalities. In consequence, the exact subject- 
matter of philosophy in life-experience becomes a distinctive fact. Further, 
even when the experiences are similar, the approaches can be different. 
Thus, there is clearly a sense in which the philosophies of these dif- 
ferent countries must be considered national, or as belonging to one cultural 
field or territorial area. However, it is possible to distinguish between prob- 
lems of essential existence and those of cultural life as such. It is also possible 
to conceive that in regard to problems of essential existence a philosopher 
might pursue his research in great independence of the predilections of 
character and intellect created in him by his cultural upbringing. Here, in 
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contemplation, we have the rational nature and the spiritual faculty of man, 
and so far as these are able to function in purity the philosophical affirma- 
tions must evidently possess the highest universality and impersonality. But 
in regard to these, too, the form of expression will tend to be governed by 
national usage, and, in consequence, a great deal of the universal in the 
philosophies of all countries will not be easily recognized as such. 

Now, when the world tends to become a self-conscious unity, national 
character and experience grow wider everywhere, and the philosopher can 
easily afford to have the world-experience as the subject of his philosophizing. 
In a way, this is being increasingly forced upon him. The problems, particular- 
ly those of the cultural life, are so interconnected internationally that they 
can best be attacked when they are consciously faced as problems of humanity. 
Further, because of growing co-operation and unification in the manifold 
relations of life, even culturally the philosopher grows up, more or less, 
as a participant in the life and culture of the world. World philosophy is, 
therefore, an inevitable development of the future, and the cultural stage 
is being quickly built up for it. However, if the stage we build does not 
adequately represent the distinctive cultural gains of different countries, 
world philosophy, too, will lack in richness and variety of content. We will 
then have a world philosophy which will reflect broadly only one quality 
of experience. World philosophy should not mean the suppression of the 
individual characteristic standpoints of cultures and persons, but our 
pursuit of them should be guided by an explicit awareness of the full extent 
and variety of human experience and the essential unity of human nature 
and ultimate reality. This is becoming increasingly true today and, therefore, 
philosophy, too, tends naturally to become universal in a sense it has not 
known before. 

Philosophy has a special difficulty, however, in acquiring this character. 
Science deals with physical phenomena, and its judgments admit of easier 
verification. In other words, the experience which science deals with is re- 
latively simple and can be externally checked. This facilitates the achieve- 
ment of universality in this area. Besides, practical utility is an added help 
to its pursuit and verification. Thus, science tends to be universal as a matter 
of course. Its subject-matter as well as its methods, which are determined 
by its subject-matter, command an easier agreement. 

But the case is different with philosophy. Its subject-matter is the entire 
human experience, whose full extent and depth cannot be stated with definite- 
ness and exactness. The experience of external physical phenomena, with 
which science is concerned, the experience of the rational process, the moral 
experience, the aesthetic experience, and the religious and spiritual experience 
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are some of the forms and qualities of experience known and recognized 
by man. Among some of these there are further grades and differences. Under- 
the spiritual, for example, Sri Aurobindo identifies many distinct experi- 
ences of which he mentions the Supramental as of special philosophical 
significance, since, in the light of it, some of the most difficult and insoluble 
problems of philosophy appear simple and intelligible. If human experi- 
ence as a whole possesses a unity, as it must, then it should be possible to 
correlate and integrate all of its different forms, qualities, and grades. And, 
if such a conspectus were evolved, world philosophy would discover its first 
premise and then tend to become a dynamic pursuit of the human spirit. 
Today we have many philosophies, even within the same country and cul- 
tural life, and we cannot easily relate them to each other and place them 
accurately in life, since we have no conception of the integral experience 
of man. If we had such an experience, the scientific, moral, aesthetic, religi-. 
ous, and spiritual experiences of all grades could be seen in that totality 
and therefore understood. That would discourage the development of exclu- 
sive philosophies, which tend to become unrelatable. 

So far we have been considering primarily the concept of world 
philosophy as such, its inevitable growth in the present circumstances of 
humanity, and the concept of the integral experience of man as its first 
premise. However, world philosophy, if it is to make a proper start and be- 
come a trend and a living tradition, must, at the very first instance, be born 
in the mind and soul of a particular philosopher. This has already happened— 
world philosophy has taken a start and is fast becoming a trend—and at least 
one philosopher in whose mind and soul it has taken birth and who has 
given it a start is Sri Aurobindo. 

In order to recognize Sri Aurobindo as one who has formulated a world 
philosophy, we must look into his personality as well as consider his 
philosophy. His personality combined in itself the influences of the East 
and the West in a rich and abundant manner. He had his education from 
boyhood in England. He studied Latin and Greek, immersed himself deeply 
in the classics, and sought to understand and appreciate modern European 
life and culture. He also had a strong instinct for spiritual life and its pos- 
sibilities. Thus, in the make-up of his personality the East and the West 
entered into an intimate combination. Further, in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century he foresaw that great changes were going to come upon 
humanity, and he personally felt called to prepare himself for them. The 
essential change, he foresaw, was that of a radical revaluation of values, 
a deep crisis of our civilization and the birth of a new one, the crash of 
materialism, and the dawn of the intrinsic values of the spirit. The last few 
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decades have already witnessed the repudiation of nineteenth-century 
materialism and the relative prevalence of dynamic energism as explana- 
tion of nature and history. There has also been a steady growth of the psy- 
chological view in life and literature. But Sri Aurobindo had seen the neces- 
sity of the birth of the spiritual standpoint out of the crises precipitated by 
the dominance of materialism. However, the spiritual standpoint of his con- 
ception was not exclusive of life and the world but inclusive. The spiritual 
was for him, in fact, a term of evolutionary progression to appear necessarily 
in succession to the mental, which was the present general level of human 
living. To explore and realize the spiritual, therefore, became to him the 
call of humanity, and the one proper solution of the ills that attend its civiliza- 
tion. In time, this call became overwhelming and irresistible, and he with- 
drew from active life and gave himself up entirely to exploring the profundi- 
ties of his soul. This exploration yielded a unique experience, the experience 
of all-oneness, rich and varied integrality, of the many-in-one, of the Supra- 
mental consciousness. And this experience, by virtue of its supreme vividness 
and reality, became his most original motive of life, and has shown in his 
hands a great power in reconciling and integrating different kinds of human 
experiences. An integral experience, an integral personality, and integral 
reality were the three great fruits of this unique experience, and when, after 
his prolonged inner exploration and growth, they had been achieved in full 
maturity, he proceeded to realize them in wider life through his practical 
spiritual work. His thought was built upon the same basic concepts, and 
it shows that, through the comprehensive scheme of these ideas, different 
views, divergent and contradictory, can be reconciled and appreciated as 
complementary.’ 

Among the three basic concepts mentioned above, that of integral per- 
sonality is methodologically the first. On it depends that of integral experi- 
ence, and on the latter depends the knowledge of integral reality. Sri Auro- 





*(a) “To see things steadily and see them whole is not possible to the mind; but it is the very 
nature of the transcendent Supermind.” The Life Divine (New York: The Greystone Press, American 
Edition, 1919), p. 126. 

(b) Supermind “is in its foundation a unitarian and integralizing and harmonic consciousness 
«vee ae OR. 

Regarding integral personality: 

(a) “We are not only what we know of ourselves but an immense more which we do not know; 
our momentary personality is only a bubble on the ocean of our existence.” Ibid., p. 496. 

(b) “If our self-knowledge is thus made complete in all its essentials, our practical ignorance 
which in its extreme figures itself as wrong-doing, suffering, falsehood, error and is the cause of all 
life’s confusions and discords, will yield its place to the right will of self-knowledge and its false or 
imperfect values recede before the divine values of the true Consciousness-Force and Ananda.” Ibid., 


p. 660. 
Regarding integral reality: 
(a) “. . . all problems of existence are essentially problems of harmony. They arise from the 
perception of an unsolved discord and the instinct of an undiscovered agreement or unity.” Ibid., p. 4. 
(b) “An integral knowledge presupposes an integral Reality ....” Ibid., p. 566. 
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bindo sought to know the integral personality and, having known it to his 
best satisfaction, he gave an elaborate map of its main parts. These are the 
body, life, mind, and soul. Each has a characteristic plane of experience, carry- 
ing with it its own system of values. Alternatively, he talks of the planes 
of the conscious, the subconscious, and the superconscious. The conscious is 
the plane of normal experience, involving the activity of rational thought 
and a self set against a not-self. The subconscious is chiefly the realm of unco- 
ordinated egoistic impulses. The superconscious is marked by an essential 
wholeness. Sri Aurobindo distinguishes many successive levels in it and as- 
signs to them progressive degrees of integration, the Supermind being the 
one possessing perfect integrality. 

Body, life, mind, and soul (or spirit) are the four main parts of human 
personality; the conscious, the subconscious, and the superconscious are the 
three main dimensions of its conscious existence. The individual, the uni- 
versal, and the transcendental are the three philosophical terms applicable to 
human personality, as well as the total reality, which Sri Aurobindo employs 
to explain these dimensions. Human personality has an individual part, a 
universal part, and a transcendental part. The conscious in personality is the 
normal “ego” individuality. The subliminal in man is an additional dimension 
through which the individual participates in the universal and which gives 
him a direct experience of it. The superconscious is the transcendental in 
him.? 

Now, if we had a clear appreciation of the distinctive experiences of these 
different parts and planes of human personality and then tried to consider 
the different philosophies of nations and individuals, we could arrive at 
some enlightening clarities. For example, the modern philosophy of Europe 
is essentially a “thinking consideration of things.” It relies on reason for a 
view of reality. Evidently, the nature of the rational process, its relation to 
language, and the possibility of an unconscious action of instinct on reason 
will qualify reality as known through it. Further, it will be a representative 
knowledge of reality, not direct experience of it. Such philosophy will be 
an “adventure of ideas.” 

If we are able to recognize that the spirit has a unique instrumentation 
of knowledge and also admit that philosophy essentially seeks a knowledge 
of reality or whole existence, then we will find it relatively easy to admit, 
and differentiate between, philosophies that are mental and rational, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, those that are primarily based on spiritual ex- 





*(a) For a detailed account of integral personality, see ibid., chap. XI (Book II), pp. 496-502. 
(b) “The nodus of Life is the relation between three general forms of consciousness, the individual, 
the universal and the transcendent or supracosmic.” Ibid., p. 37. 
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periences of reality. Indian philosophies, for the most part, have a founda- 
tional spiritual experience. Reason plays a secondary role in substantiating 
this spiritual experience, through evidence, argument, and proper exposition. 
The spiritual experience of nirvana, of the absolute cessation of the flux of 
mental process, is foundational to Buddhist philosophy. The vast body of 
this thought is the elaboration of reason intended to satisfy and convince the 
common mind of man of the truth and applications of nirvanic experience. 
Similarly, the experience of the sole and exclusive reality of Brahman is the 
central truth of Sarhkara’s Advaitism, and the vast structure of thought in 
this system is the work of logical reason. 

If we identify ourselves too exclusively with the standpoint of modern 
Western philosophy, we will naturally feel inclined to regard Indian philoso- 
phy almost as no philosophy. We will find in it a combination of philosophy 
and religion, which will militate against the Western idea of the theoretical 
discipline of philosophy. But the spiritual perception in its nature involves 
a greater unity between knowledge and will; in it, what is seen as true is also 
felt as the object of pursuit. Hence, philosophies based upon such perceptions 
will not conform to the standards of a philosophy which relies upon mental 
consideration of things. 

This is a great clarity, perhaps, in the way of understanding and reconcil- 
ing two major types of philosophies, philosophies that are essentially mental 
and those that rest upon spiritual perceptions. By following the same stand- 
ard of considering philosophies with reference to the planes of experience 
involved, we can also discover reconciliations among different mental philos- 
ophies and spiritual philosophies themselves. Now, the mental philosophies 
are all subject to the limitations of the nature of the rational process, the 
conditions of verbal expression, and the representative character of ideas. 
The influence of the “irrational” upon reason is a further factor that can 
play a part in these philosophies. A possible intrusion, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the spiritual influence must also be admitted. Creativity in the field 
of these philosophies is governed and limited by these factors, and if we can 
appreciate them and their working we will not be surprised that these philoso- 
phies have been creative only in a limited manner. This framework of 
thought can make possible a reconciliation and mutual understanding of the 
different mental philosophies, however divergent and different they may be. 

The different spiritual philosophies, it has usually been found, are more 
difficult to reconcile. But Sri Aurobindo in his experience of integral per- 
sonality has found that the spirit has a greater variety and richness than the 
mind. Just as the mind can have many possible ways of ideationally consider- 
ing an object—and these ways can be as many as the combinations of ideas 
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permitted by the situation—so the human spirit can have an indefinite num- 
ber of perceptions of reality, which is absolute in nature. These perceptions 
represent different truths of the absolute reality and in a conception of inte- 
gral reality assume an understandable relation to one another. 

Thus mental and spiritual philosophies acquire a. rapprochement and 
understanding between themselves as also among the many variant forms of 
either of them. A precise evaluation of them in terms of the planes of per- 
sonality and experience involved is a task for the future. But Sri Aurobindo 
has taken this approach and demonstrated its value in a substantial degree 
and has thereby revealed the possibility of an understanding and appreciation 
among all the different adventures and pursuits of philosophy and of their 
co-operation in a comprehensive adventure of integral philosophy.* 

The attempt to reconcile philosophies by relating them to the planes of 
experience and the parts of personality that they seem to be connected with 
is sure to appear as a subjectivist approach, undermining the objectivity of 
knowledge that philosophy seeks and affirms. But a critical examination of 
the matter will show that our experience implies and refers to different orders 
of objectivity. Sense-experience, rational consideration, and spiritual ex- 
perience all possess objectivity and necessity of their own, so that a reference 
to subjective planes of experience is itself an evidence of the correlative ob- 
jectivity that they carry. Hence, this approach does not undermine the ob- 
jectivity of philosophy, but, in fact, offers a convenient methodology for the 
determination of that objectivity. 

Religion presents an even more difficult field for reconciliation, since each 
positive form claims absoluteness for its perception of the truth. The philos- 
ophy of religion has now established that each religion consists of two parts, 
one the institutional and ceremonial and the other the experiential. The 
former is instrumental to the latter. Thus the experiential in a religion is 
its true essence. Now, Sri Aurobindo points out that each religion normally 
represents one quality of contact with and experience of God, truth, or reality, 
and that this has a unique place in the integral experience. If religion is, then, 
conceived as a pursuit of the integral experience of the divine, each denomina- 
tional form of it would become a contributory factor.‘ 

A similar reconciliation of the different cultures of man is also possible. 
Each culture is a characteristic expression of the total life of a people and 
represents a pattern of the cultivation of personality. The Greeks, for ex- 





; *“A diversity in oneness is the law of the manifestation; the supramental unification and integra- 
- must harmonise these diversities, but to abolish them is not the intention of the Spirit in Nature.” 
id,, p. 790. 
3 ““A unity behind diversity and discord is the secret of the variety of human religions and philoso- 
phies; for they all get at some image or some side clue, touch some portion of the one Truth or envisage 
some one of its myriad aspects.” Ibid., p. 623. 
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ample, sought a cultivation of life under the guidance of the ideals of truth, 
beauty, and goodness. They represented a high standard of mental culture. 
Modern Europe has, on the other hand, primarily sought an organization 
of life, of its wants and their satisfactions, through science and technology. 
This has resulted in the improvement of the general standard of living. 
Ancient Indian culture made spirit its chief interest and shaped itself primari- 
ly on that basis. Evidently, these three great cultures of the world have 
sought a distinct part of human personality and developed it specially: the 
Greeks the mind, modern Europe the body and life, and ancient India the 
spirit. In a conception of integral culture of man they all have a unique 
contribution to make, and those who seek the most perfect expression of 
cultural life will heartily cherish them all. Similarly, it can be shown that 
each culture that man has evolved has had some distinctive excellence which 
must constitute a contribution to the total culture of man. 

Thus, Sri Aurobindo, by virtue of his education, endowment, and interest, 
was well qualified to face the world situation in these times and to present 
a world philosophy. We have also shown how through his discovery of the 
quality of integral experience, called by him the Supermind, he was led 
on to his conception of integral personality, and how this can give a method 
of reconciliation and understanding among the philosophies, religions, and 
cultures of the world. 

But a world philosophy must not merely reconcile. In dynamic existence 
it must also provide conditions for a continued growth and enrichment. If 
world philosophy is to mean uniformity in thought and perception, it will 
impoverish creativity. Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, fortunately, through the 
same concepts of integral experience, integral personality, and integral reality, 
provides for and encourages distinctive and unique seekings and develop- 
ments. Unity involves variety of content, and in a creative existence it must 
be an evolving fact, that is to say, it must progressively enrich itself. Thus, 
if we are aware of the true character of reality and of the integral scope of 
personality and experience, philosophy and culture can always be creative. 
It is only when we lose that awareness or voluntarily subject ourselves to 
some mechanical limitations that they become uncreative. 

We have referred to ancient India, ancient China, ancient Greece, and 
modern Europe as the great homes of philosophical creations. Each one of 
them has contributed a unique quality which is a permanent asset for world 
philosophy. But each of them has also its own limitations. If considered in re- 
lation to the integral thought of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, they seem to 
acquire the sense of a part rightly seen in relation to the whole and of a 
functioning and a growing part in a living whole. One is able to see what 
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is true in each as also what its future trends must be if it is to fulfill itself. 

If we now take Indian philosophy first, we can say that after Sarnkara, 
Ramanuja, Vallabha, and Madhva, the greatest Acaryas of Vedantic 
philosophy, Sri Aurobindo once again presents an original integral 
system of Vedanta. Indian philosophy, after several centuries of more or 
less uncreative existence, received rejuvenation at his hands. And the new 
system boldly confronts the whole modern world and its complex and vast 
experience, and offers an explanation of it all. The world is heartily accepted 
by it, as the field of the evolving manifestation of Brahman. Science and tech- 
nology, too, are accepted as the means of the organization of external life, 
but they are only means. The end is the unfoldment of the spirit, and the 
spirit here is a term of evolution, which is to follow mind, as the mind had 
in its turn followed life and matter, as a general quality of human existence. 
The individual, too, is no longer a complete integer, and his exclusive salva- 
tion is no longer the goal. The universal is an essential aspect of the individu- 
al and, if the race does not progress, the individual remains essentially im- 
perfect. Perfection of the race is the goal, and individual liberation is a means 
in the process. The social life of man thus receives its much-needed philosoph- 
ical justification. Renunciation, karma, and rebirth all undergo an interest- 
ing modification. Indian philosophy thus becomes fresh and creative, con- 
fident of itself vis-a-vis the present-day world and entirely hopeful of a fu- 
ture greater than the past. It also becomes conscious of its world context. 
It recognizes the problems that confront the world as a whole. It is apprecia- 
tive of other approaches to these problems, but, with confidence in its own 
characteristic approach, it seeks to offer its unique solutions of them. 

Western philosophy, in the light of the integral thought of Sri Aurobindo, 
appears in a new form. Its dominant notes of rationalism and empiricism 
acquire a fresh justification and extension of meaning. Mysticism in the East 
and the West has usually decried reason. But Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy, 
while being spiritualist, upholds reason.* It regards reason, for the present 
evolutionary stage of man, as an indispensable instrument of organization 
and action. Without it we cannot organize our external situation nor act in 
it in an orderly manner. Reason arranges and organizes our ideas and gives 
them a systematic form, and that means effective communication, understand- 
ing, and action. But it works upon the data of superficial qualities of things 
supplied to it by the senses and proceeds laboriously piecemeal trying to con- 





®“Our theory of the integral knowledge admits Mind as a creative principle, a power of the Being, 
and assigns it its place in the manifestation .... ” Ibid., p. 592. 
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struct inferential knowledge of facts beyond the superficial qualities. It has 
no direct access to the essences or true nature of things. 

This is clearly a justification of reason as well as a demonstration of its 
limitation and an indication of other instruments of knowledge which would 
make rapprochement of Western rationalist philosophy with other philoso 
phies easier and also show to it a possible line for its own further develop- 
ment. 

The empiricism of Western philosophy receives, surprisingly enough, even 
a stronger support from Sri Aurobindo. His thought is fundamentally deter- 
mined by the yogic approach. He says, in a particular context, “Our way of 
knowing must be appropriate to that which is to be known.”* That means 
that our senses and reason are adapted to the knowledge of the external 
world of finite things. But if we wish to know the inner truths of infinite 
existence then obviously other instruments of knowledge are called for, and 
these must be developed and cultivated. Direct experience is the only satis- 
factory way of knowledge, but this experience is not limited to the objects 
of the senses. There are faculties of knowledge in man to which ultimate 
realities, too, can be objects of direct experience. The empirical habit of mind 
of the West and science which has established it thus become a great asset, 
since in their extension lies the true solution of the problems of existence. 

In a more positive way, Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy would suggest to 
Western philosophy the need for the recognition of the fact of the spirit 
besides that of mind and a full utilization of it in considering personality 
and existence. It would thus seek to give to Western philosophy its own 
orientation of wider experience, and this can mean to Western philosophy 
the prospect of continuous growth and increasing contribution of its own 
unique quality to world philosophy. 

Chinese philosophy has been characteristically marked by a social or so 
ciological approach to problems of life and existence. “Man in society” is 
the fact that interested the Chinese mind most, and this has constituted an 
abiding basis of its thought and reflection. “Man in society” is a great and 
obvious truth of life, and this must stand as a permanent contribution of Chi- 
nese thought to world philosophy. Now, this truth receives an interesting 
philosophical support in Sri Aurobindo’s system. The particular is an individ- 
uation and instrumentation of the universal. It lives in and through the uni- 
versal.” Therefore, the individual man can never cut himself off from so- 





*Ibid., p. 293. 

tT  . . the finite is a circumstance and not a contradiction of the infinite; the individual is a 
self-expression of the universal and the transcendent,—it is not a contradiction or something quite 
other than it, it is the universal concentrated and selective, it is one with the Transcendent in its essence 
of being and its essence of nature.” Ibid., p. 425. 
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ciety. He is determined by his race and society, evolutionally and culturally, 
and he owes a duty to them, because it is through him that they grow and 
advance in their nature and character.® But Sri Aurobindo would add that 
growth means transcendence, achievement of what is beyond and above the 
actual. Therefore, the individual and the universal involve also the tran- 
scendental. This is an interesting elucidation and elaboration of the essential 
standpoint of Chinese throught. But the full impact of the integral thought 
of Sri Aurobindo would invite and urge Chinese philosophy to pursue to the 
farthest limit these three terms in their implications and elaborations. That 
would open up to it a foundation of ultimate reality which could offer to 
Chinese thought an indefinite field of creation in harmony with its own line 
and approach. 

We have been concerned in this paper with the issue of world philosophy, 
and we have affirmed that as the world tends to become one a world philoso- 
phy is sure to come into existence. But if it is not to be merely an eclectic sys- 
tem of different philosophies, it must have an essential perception and unity of 
its own. This perception and unity, we have felt persuaded to affirm, must 
be of integral personality and integral experience, and these results would, 
therefore, constitute the essential prerequisites of world philosophy. 

Just now world philosophy is emerging on our mental horizon as a prob- 
lem, and we inquire into its conditions and possibilities. We hardly look for 
a representative of it, since we feel that it is too soon to expect one. But we 
see in Sri Aurobindo a real creator of world philosophy. His education and 
natural endowment seem to have given him wide appreciation of different 
philosophies and ways and views of life and existence. Then his deep interest 
in integrality, whether in regard to personality or experience or reality, lead- 
ing to the discovery of the true quality of integral experience, called by him 
the Supermind, enabled him to create such a broad-based philosophy as 
presents the model of a world philosophy. This philosophy not only recon- 
ciles and explains different continental and racial philosophies, but gives 
them the perspective of a unity and affords to each assured room for richer 
gtowth along its own characteristic line. A world philosophy must first supply 
a sense of the whole which gives to each part a better feeling of its due place, 
as also wider room for future existence. Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy does 
that for all philosophies. It seems, therefore, to be a fortunate inauguration 
of the era of world philosophy. 





S«  , . the liberated soul extends its perception of unity horizontally as well as vertically. Its unity 


with the transcendent One is incomplete without its unity with the cosmic Many.” Ibid., p. 40. 
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Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA, VOLUME III, THE PHILOSOPHIES. 
Edited by Haridas Bhattacharya. Calcutta: The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, 1953. Pp. xxi + 695. 


This is an important revised and enlarged edition of the work first 
published in 1937. Thirty-five authors, all Indians, including a number of widely 
known authorities, contribute thirty-nine essays in an impressive coverage of their 
country’s philosophical heritage. Twenty-six of the essays are new, and most of the 
others have been revised. On the whole, the authors stay close to the general theme; 
there is comparatively little of what might be called contemporary development. 
Though there is much criticism, it is endothermic, where traditional views are set off 
against one another. The essays for the most part are of reasonable length; only two 
occupy more than thirty pages. There is a good deal of overlapping, particularly where 
contributions which are historical or documentary are crossed by others which are 
topical. Apart from differences between the traditions themselves, differences of in- 
terpretation are not conspicuous. In a conversation with Sarojini Naidu, I once said 
that Hinduism, to me, was like an ocean, with all manner of currents flowing to and 
fro. She replied that to her Hinduism was like a coral island, to which each individ- 
ual in his time brought and deposited his contribution, as the mass grew through the 
centuries. This book evokes a picture of such a mass. Even for one who is critical of 
much of its content, to read it is a memorable experience. 

After the editor’s Preface and S. Dasgupta’s Introduction, essentially a compression 
of his great A History of Indian Philosophy, the book is divided into five parts. Eight 
essays present the philosophical systems for the most part other than Vedanta, which 
is treated in the following thirteen. Six are devoted to religious philosophies, five to 
“the problems of philosophy,” and seven to “the philosophical sciences.” 

In a world where reviewers’ spaces and times are decidedly finite, comments on 
such an array must be selective and limited. Special mention should be made of 
T. R. V. Murti’s succinct and informative account of the rise of the philosophic 
schools. In M. Hiriyanna’s treatment of the Sarnkhya, much cosmology is passed over, 
to appear later in one of P. T. Raju’s essays (p. 512). Editor Bhattacharya describes 
Yoga psychology without emphasizing its statements about the acquisition of supra- 
natural powers; for these, one must look to Swami Akhilananda’s article (pp. 520, 
etc.). S$. Mookerjee’s finely drawn essay on Nyaya-Vaisesika traces developments 
through the works of centuries of commentators. He says (p. 97) that the Nyaya 
method and terminology were invariably adopted by other schools of thought. P. Tar- 
kabhushan’s treatment of Pirva-Mimarhsa helps in understanding this often-neglected 
school. D. R. Shastri recovers and assembles scattered and obscure traditions of the 
materialists, skeptics, and agnostics. Some say that materialism constitutes the oldest 
Indian system and that the other schools were developed to refute it (p. 170). 
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For the Vedantists, A. Sastri expounds the Brahma-Mimarnsa, summarizing views re 





developed by various writers in essays which follow. In these, special attention is, th 
of course, given to Sarnkara; the article is by S. Bhattacharya. A troublesome doctrine vi 
is disposed of when, in a summary of the great sage’s teaching, it is said that maya, in 
from the standpoint of Brahman, is negligible, from that of strict logic is inexplicable, 
and from that of common experience is real, the very life of the world (p. 244). sic 
Succeeding contributions are devoted to Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbarka, and Vallabha. th 
D. C. Bhattacharya presents a bewildering but often scintillating account of post. va 
Sarnkara Advaita. K. A. Krishnaswami lyer’s essay on the philosophy of the Advaita, th 
and portions of K. Bhattacharya’s on the Advaita in its spiritual significance seem to f pl 
me to be the most expendable in the book; of this, more later. The account of Vedanta is 
concludes with two chapters, highly resistant to penetration, on various bhedabheda th 
doctrines of identity, difference, and non-difference. di 
Under religious philosophies, we note expositions of Saivism by S. S. Suryanarayana ed 
and of the path of Yoga in the Gita by D. S. Sarma. In the latter it is said that as far on 
as historical records go there have never been the four clear-cut caste divisions pos- rel 
tulated in the Indian sacred books (p. 410). The Gita, it is said, offers a comprehen- ~ it 
sive synthesis of religions (pp. 414 f.). In B. L. Atreya’s appreciative treatment of ab 
the Yogavasistha, which is said to combine great mysticism, great philosophy, and sel 


great poetry, there is a statement of the relation of Brahman and Brahmi; the latter 
is the cosmic Mind which has imagined the world-idea (p. 431). Swami Pratyagat- 
mananda, in his essay on the Tantras, says that self-realization cannot be effected by 
methods of simple negation, ignorance, and escape, but demands appraisement of all 
relevant factors of the cosmic process. The objectivity of the physical universe is a 
theory, but at all events each individual must live in his universe of selection and 
acceptance and should make his body the temple of the divine Siva-Sakti (pp. 438 f, [| 
440 f.). A happy inclusion in the volume, supplementing Swami Tyagisananda’s treat- 
ment of the Vedantist Bhagavata, is Atindranath Bose’s essay on philosophy in popular | 
literature. In a brief treatment of the philosophy of mysticism, there are some stric- 
tures on science (p. 449). The moral problem involved is met by the statement that [ 
the mystic, even in action, is really inactive or has no action of his own (p. 452). In / 
Asian religion, turiya, Brahman, nirvana, Tao, and Zen are all kindred conceptions, 
denoting a phase of consciousness in which the subject-object relation is absent (p. 
454). Theistic and non-theistic schools of mysticism are recognized. It would seem f 
that essay 28, on the religion of the Nyaya and VaiSesika, should belong in this Part | 
III rather than in Part IV, devoted to the problems of philosophy. Buddhism and [| 
Jainism are not allotted separate chapters, but are discussed throughout the volume. 
Among the problems of philosophy, we find a discussion, by A. C. Mukerji, of the 
nature of the soul as an infinite conscious principle. The self, being the presupposi- 
tion of all distinctions, cannot distinguish itself from what it is not. Knowledge of 
the self is an absolutely immediate consciousness; beyond the all-inclusive Atman 
there is nothing (pp. 483 ff.). There is a not very distinguished essay on the nature 
of the physical world, and a much more adequate discussion, by P. T. Raju, on the 
mind and its activities. Mind differs from soul and from self; buddhi, ahamkara, and 
manas all belong to Atman (p. 507). The doctrines concerning mind in the various 
schools are painstakingly exhibited. Swami Akhilananda’s article on extrasensory and 
superconscious experiences, mentioned above, touches on frontier questions, with 
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records of Indian fire-walking and appearing in distant places (pp. 523 f.). It is said 

that psychologists and scholars who adopt an extremely narrow scientific point of 

view ignore the actual facts of experience. Supra-normal experiences occur for pure, 

integrated persons (p. 528). 

Under “the philosophical sciences,” we find first Swami Hiranmayananda’s discus- 
sion of Indian theism, as if to suggest that theology is still queen of the sciences. In 
the essay on Indian psychology, by P. T. Raju, there is brief mention of the theory of 
vac; it is said that para vac in Tantric literature corresponds to the Logos or Word of 
the Bible (p. 586). Nadis and cakras are interpreted, respectively, as nerves and 
plexuses (p. 588). Y. Bagachi’s essay on the art of Indian philosophical disputation 
is technical and very difficult. In more explicit relation to materials in other parts of 
the volume is the clear summary of Indian epistemology by D. M. Datta, along with 
discussions of the types of human nature by H. M. Bhattacharya, Indian ethics by the 
editor, Haridas Bhattacharya, and philosophy of values by M. Hiriyanna. In the article 
on Indian ethics it is said that dharma in the Vedas may stand for law, virtue, duty, 
religion, either jointly or severally (p. 623). In the article on philosophy of values 
it is said that moksa is held by some to be a state of absolute bliss, by others to be 
absence of all pain and suffering, the distinction depending on the conception of the 
self in the various systems (p. 652). 

The book, attractively printed and well bound, carries six illustrations from Indian 
sculpture and painting, showing what pass for portraits of classical philosophers. 
There is a substantial bibliography and an excellent index. 

The whole work is essentially Indian. Comparative philosophy is not its main 
concern. At the same time, the fact that it is written in English is alone sufficient to 
catry it beyond India’s borders. One of its excellent features is the thoroughness with 
which English terms are correlated as precisely as possible with Sanskrit originals. 
The emphasis on doctrines of God in various Indian systems suggests an orientation 
towards the Semitic religions. There is mention of possible kinship with the Avesta 
(p. 623). Numerous allusions, favorable or critical, to Western philosophers, espe- 
cially Kant, help in clarifying Indian teachings. Western terms and phrases, like con- 
servation of energy (p. 238), numinous (p. 453), instrumental and intrinsic values 
(p. 646), crop up almost naturally. Swami Pratyagatmananda’s essay on the Tantras 
shows considerabe acquaintance with Western physical science, as Raju does with 
Western psychology. Theories of macrocosm and microcosm are mentioned on pages 
441, 454, 457, and 588. 

Here, then, we have, let us say, the heritage of Indian philosophy, made available 
to all who care to use it. Outside India, let us ask, what does it amount to? To bring 
in a raucous metaphor, what is its cash value on the international, intercultural ex- 
change? To a Westerner, if he happens to take the sciences seriously, it seems clear 
that the Indian heritage must undergo considerable deflation, as its traditional experi- 
ential empiricism meets the newer experimental empiricism of the present-day world. 
In this volume, I find only one outright suggestion that an Indian doctrine may need 
such revision, when on page 419 Atreya says that it may be that Sarhkhya analysis 
is now superseded, and its account of the evolution of the world must now give place 
to more scientific theories. For another example, suppose we take the Indian doctrine 
of the three states of waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep as sources of knowledge, 
as defended with dubious dialectic in Krishnaswami lyer's essay. It is much simpler 
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to think of the waking state and of deep sleep as one of the rhythms which pervade 
all Nature, and of dreams as a feature of the transition from the one phase to the 
other—let the psychoanalysts make of dreams what they can. It would appear, too, 
that the long involved discussions of the self and the relations of jive and Atman, 
such as that in K. Bhattacharya’s essay, can be simplified and clarified by a distinction 
between the self as knower and the self as known, indicated by Datta on page 549. 
This, though most Indians do not express it clearly, seems to be what they imply. 
And here, as is justly charged, the West is usually at fault, both in attempting to un- 
derstand Indian views and in formulating what should be its own views. No theory 
of the self as known, or of anything else as known, can otherwise than speciously 
wrench itself free from the knower. This is a truism which in one culture is easy to 
forget and in another easy to distort. The West typically forgets the self as knower 
and, too often engrossed in externals and in concepts molded by them, allows it to 
be eclipsed by the self as known. India emphasizes the self as knower, but, taking 
the fact that it is as a warrant for saying what it is, too often—though not always in 
this volume—gives it the form of the self as known while attempting to give it a 
content of its own. All should agree that the self as knower is unique and is apprehend- 
ed by intuition. But the uniqueness of the self as knower, instead of placing it beyond 
all difference, confirms it in the difference which obtains as between intuition and 
reason, without thus necessarily rendering it identical with reality or with anything 
else, or making it describable as Absolute, or infinite, or conscious, or bliss, or good. 
As Husserl used to say, “Das Ich bleibt anonym.” 

Even with such strictures counted against it, the Indian heritage as it comes to 
us gives the impression of a vast, rich culture which refused to be baffled by the 
multiplicity and tragedy of things, but with such experiential reasources as were avail- 
able steadfastly maintained the supremacy of spirit—-GEORGE P. CONGER, University 
of Minnesota. 


HISTORIES OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
A HISTORY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY (Volume II). By Jadunath Sinha. Cal- 
cutta: Central Book Agency, 1952. Pp. xv + 762. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. By Theos Bernard. New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 
Pp. xi + 207. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Jadunath Sinha. Agra: Lak- 
shmi Narain Agarwal, 1949. Pp. iv + 314 + v. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF INDIA. By Heinrich Zimmer, Edited by Joseph Campbell. New 
York: Bollingen Series XXVI, Pantheon Books Inc., 1951. Pp. xvii + 687. (Also 
Meridian Books, MG 6 Paper $1.95.) 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Chandradhar Sharma. Banaras: Nand Kishore and Bros., 
1952. Pp. x + 574. 


There is no completely satisfactory general work on Indian philosophy, but then, 
there is no single volume on European thought which scholars would agree gives an 
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adequate account of the whole span of that tradition. We now have quite a few gen- 
eral works on Indian thought, many of which, it seems to me, attempt to achieve the 
impossible goal of adequately reflecting all important aspects of the Indian tradi- 
tion. To criticize any such work on the ground that it leaves something out would 
be as ridiculous as the above-mentioned attempts themselves are. What a reviewer 
can do, however, is to indicate which books hold promise of helping which types of 
readers. I shall try to do this in brief for the books under discussion and some others. 

Readers come to books on Indian thought with one or more of several desiderata in 
mind. Scholars already trained in Indian languages and philosophies are looking for 
new facts about texts hitherto untranslated or not yet assimilated into an overview 
of one or another of the various systems. Beginning students are looking for the 
main lines of thinking of each of the various strands of Indian thought. More ad- 
vanced students want a book dealing more thoroughly with some but not all of the 
systems. Non-philosophers and non-linguists are looking for something more intan- 
gible, a feel for Indian ways of viewing the world and man’s relation to it and to- 
himself. Finally, an occasional stray student of contemporary Western philosophy, 
curious as to what the Indians have to say about the problems he is interested in, 
may dip into a general work on Indian thought. Let me deal with each of these types: 
of interest in order. 

The scholar is usually ill-advised to come to the general works now available seek- 
ing new facts or new connections. There are a few exceptions to this. The outstand- 
ing one, to my mind, is Dasgupta’s five-volume history, and it is an exception be-- 
cause of the author's remarkable scholarship and his willingness to efface his pre- 
dilections, if any, in order that the texts may speak for themselves. Jadunath Sinha, 
whose previously published works are less well known than they merit, is another 
Indian scholar whose work on the general history of philosophy in India may benefit 
scholars. The second volume of his History (the first has yet to be published) deals 
compendiously with Sarnkhya, Yoga, Jainism, Buddhism, and Advaita, and at less 
length with Visistadvaita, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Suddhadvaita, Acintyabhedabheda, 
Saivism, and Saktism. There is a great deal of information packed in these pages, and 
it is thoroughly packed, for the volume is intended primarily to prepare advanced stu-~ 
dents in Indian universities. The sentences are short and to the point, suitable for 
memorizing in the Indian educational manner. Despite the drawbacks of this style, 
the volume has use for the serious scholar as a reference work. 

For the absolute beginner in Indian philosophy, one who has little training in In- 
dia or philosophy but who wishes to get the main lines of the major systems, several 
small volumes have been published over the years. Perhaps the best of these, al- 
though this is only one man’s opinion, are Mysore Hiriyanna’s two volumes, Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy and Essentials of Indian Philosophy; one may also mention S.C. 
Chatterjee and D.M. Datta’s An Introduction to Indian Philosophy, All these books are 
improvements on Bernard’s work, here under review although first published over 
ten years ago. The Bernard work has serious limitations; though apparently intended 
as an introduction, it is strangely mixed in what it presupposes. We find thumbnail! 
sketches of philosophical personalities interspersed with explanations of text which 
can serve only to confuse the beginner further. One point in its favor, however, is 
the organization of each chapter dealing with a new system under the headings “Pur- 
pose; Scope; Philosophy.” Some textbooks on Indian thought, without failing to men- 
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tion the practical aim of all Hindu thinking, tend to let the reader forget the practical 
connections in a welter of theory. Unfortunately, Bernard’s account of the purposes of 
the various systems can hardly be termed profound. 

For the student who has done some studying of Indian thought but who is neither 
highly trained in philosophy nor a student of Sanskrit, Radhakrishnan’s two-volume 
Indian Philosophy is a thorough and readable review of the main streams of Hindu 
and Buddhist thinking. As has been frequently pointed out, Radhakrishnan tends to 
interpret the Indian tradition through Advaitic eyes. A good antidote to this, for 
those who seek an antidote, is a not-too-difficult book on the non-Vedantic systems, 
Sinha’s Introduction to Indian Philosophy deals only with the Carvaka, Nyaya, Vai- 
Sesika, and Mimarnsa systems, and he deals with them in a sympathetic way. There 
are better works on each of these systems, but perhaps no one book which deals 
with all four as well. As mentioned above, Sinha works from the texts directly, and 
this makes the book hard going. Nevertheless, it may provide the fairly advanced 
student with a spur toward further study of these lesser-known systems. 

Those who came to Indian thought hoping to gain a feel for Indian attitudes will 
do well to refer to a book, not by an Indian, but by the late German scholar Hein- 
rich Zimmer. Philosophies of India is a book quite unlike the others mentioned above. 
It cannot, I believe, be used as a textbook, for students will fail to read it in the 
proper spirit. Zimmer approaches Indian thought not primarily in terms of a review 
of the classical systems, but, rather, in terms of the various basic categories of Indian 
common-sense thinking. Instead of diving into the technical matters of metaphysics 
and epistemology, he begins by outlining the four arthas or “aims of life,” and spins 
out in a lengthy chapter the relative positions not only of these four categories but 
of the categories of varna, aframa, guna, and marga, with their various subdivisions and 
interrelationships. He then proceeds to deal with Jainism, Sarnkhya and Yoga, Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, and Tantra, but without any technicalities, introducing a mini- 
mum of concepts, and concentrating primarily on attitudes. His style is discursive in 
the extreme; he often tells stories and appeals to various sorts of imagery to communi- 
cate what he has to say. A great deal of what he says is inexact, but reading his book 
is an exciting experience, and a worth-while one. 

There is little if any to recommend to the trained philosopher who knows nothing 
about India or Indian thought, and who reads looking for problems of philosophy 
of the sort he meets in his own discipline. What is needed is a book which, in the 
first place, gets away from the usual six-system classification—a book which treats 
philosophical problems topically. Secondly, such a book should not abstract the prob- 
lems with which it deals from the practical context in which all Indian philosophizing 
is immersed, even when to do so would lead to an attractive comparison with Western 
problems. Books which satisfy these requirements have been limited largely to the 
exposition of one point of view, frequently the Advaitic one. 

Lacking such works, if one were going to recommend to the trained Western philos- 
opher a book which would introduce him to Indian issues in what he considers a 
philosophically sophisticated fashion, he might well recommend Sharma's Indian 
Philosophy. This book is, to be sure, largely just one more review of the major tenets 
of each of the traditionally recognized systems, but its added interest stems from 
Sharma's willingness to present his own criticisms of these tenets, criticisms which 
he offers without any claim that their authority rests elsewhere than in his good phil- 
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osophical judgment. The criticisms he offers are usually rather general in their scope, 
but an analytically trained reader may find in them hints toward ways of more precise 
constructive reformulations of some of the problems with which he and the Indians 
are concerned. —KARL H. POTTER, University of Minnesota. 


TOWARDS THE UNIFICATION OF THE FAITHS (COMPARATIVE RELI- 
GION). By George Perrigo Conger. Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures 1954-55. 
Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1957. Pp. 131. 


In a period of positivism, skepticism, and existentialism, system- 
atic speculation may be frowned upon. And when this speculation starts by taking 
teligion seriously and ends by calling itself naturalistic, it may find itself attacked not 
only by the traditional idealists and spiritualists but also by positivists, logical em- 
piricists, and critico-naturalists. Thus it is that, at the present time, a full-blooded 
speculative naturalism may find itself, like the social liberal, criticized by both the 
right and the left for not being either consistently right or consistently left. 

This time it is G.P. Conger who gives us a systematic, speculative naturalism. As 
such it is easy to criticize, particularly from a narrowly empirical point of view. But 
before rushing in with a critical axe, it is well to remind ourselves that philosophy 
in its most characteristic form, from Thales to Whitehead, has been speculative; and 
thus philosophers who, at the present time, shun speculation as if it were poison (or 
at least in execrable taste) may be exhibiting not so much insight as failure of nerve. 
It is clear that the traditional questions of philosophy are questions to which both 
meaningless and misleading answers can be (and have been) given; but it does not 
follow from this that the questions are either meaningless or impertinent. A burnt 
child may shun the fire, but only a fool will put all fires out on the ground that 
they are potentially dangerous and that it is better to shiver than to burn. And so 
we may begin this review by thanking Conger for helping to keep some rather im- 
portant fires going; and yet we must also warn him that a work of this kind invites 
many kinds of criticism. 

Conger’s problems are the problems of traditional philosophy, both East and West: 
the generic nature of the universe, the nature of man, the place of man in the uni- 
verse, and the nature of the good life for man. Willing to accept the contributions of 
the sciences and unwilling to reject im toto the spiritual insights of the great religions 
(Hinduism, Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam), his 
over-all goal is, one might say, similar to Spinoza’s: that of reunderstanding the na- 
ture and goal of religion against the background of the undeniable achievements of 
an age of science, a reunderstanding which, once more, attempts to separate the spirit 
of religion from the magic, superstition, and folklore which the common man (and 
even the parish priest) tends to identify, rightly or wrongly, with religion itself. His 
conclusions, however, are by no means identical with Spinoza’s conclusions, partly 
because Conger has responded profoundly to post-Spinozistic evolutionary thinking, 
both scientific and philosophical. 

All in all, Conger is looking for a world view which is in accord with the major 
scientific findings of the last one hundred years and which will provide a place for 
teligion without reducing religion to a watered-down and washed-out ethical hu- 
manism. His method is that of arguing from fact and presumption to a picture of 
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the whole by way of analogy, imaginative extension, plausibility, possibility, and hy. 
pothesis. The method is, in short, the time-honored method of philosophical specula- 
tion. Certainty is never claimed, and no attempt made to pretend that the views 
achieved by way of such speculation have scientific standing. 

From a negative point of view, Conger rejects every kind of dualistic superna- 
turalism. Though granting that supernaturalism cannot actually be disproved, he adds 
that it is becoming widely disapproved and that “it would be better for religion to 
get rid of supernaturalism altogether” (p. 52). Traditional supernaturalisms he deals 
with rationally and firmly, partly by way of examining once more the cosmological, 
teleological, ontological, and moral proofs for the existence of a transcendent Deity, 
and partly by employing the critical weapons of anthropology and psychology—in 
accordance with which, for instance, Old Testament monotheism “appears as a col- 
lective compensation and projection to relieve the burden of repeated national op- 
pressions and defeats of the Israelites” (p. 51). The supernaturalism of theistic 
existentialism is dealt with more peremptorily; and the exponents of this newer “ag- 
gfessive neo-supernaturalism” are invited to “cast out the beam in their own eyes” 
before stigmatizing liberal doctrines as demonic (p. 51). In similar manner, Conger 
rejects any form of monistic spiritualism, Eastern or Western, which “dissolves the 
material world as somehow unreal” (p. 41). In general, Conger argues that to “rest 
the whole universe upon our minds [the particular reference is to Satnkara, Hegel, 
and Royce] is like trying to stand a cone on its apex. It can be maintained there only 
by spinning it like a top and spinning it fast; once the spinning stops, the top topples” 
(p. 42). But, of course, if dualistic supernaturalism and monistic spiritualism go by 
the board, with them go, as Conger sees so clearly, the usual interpretations of the 
great religions, which, historically speaking, have been built upon them: Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, and Hinduism, at least. Finally, Conger rejects every kind of 
monistic materialism—in short, any view which holds that “all that the world around 
us and that we ourselves are is a dance of atoms or their constituents ...” (p. 99). 
Such a materialism (or reductive naturalism), it is held, is no longer supported by 
physical science, for when “matter is traced to an origin in energies, that ends a 
traditional materialism ... (p. 48), for then it appears that “matter is not primary; 
it is a form of energy. Matter is not irresolvable; it may be resolved into energies 
again. Matter is not essentially inert; it is inert only when its energies are interlocked. 
Matter is not coarse; its structure is all but inconceivably minute” (p. 49). But with 
the downfall of traditional materialism goes also the traditional materialistic corollary, 
that “religion must either evaporate or simmer down to a pragmatic humanism” (p. 
53). 

From a more positive point of view the outlines of Conger’s own metaphysical 
naturalism, which he speaks of as synoptic as opposed to reductive naturalism (p. 
99), can be formulated with relative brevity. Starting with the contention that it has 
become “increasingly clear that life evolves as a complicated physics and chemistry 
and that mind and the human spirit, whatever they attain, evolve as complications 
of physiology, in the specialized structures of the nervous system (p. 49), Conger 
argues that (1) Nature exhibits three great structural divisions: matter, life, and 
mind; (2) life and mind have progressively evolved out of physico-chemical proces- 
ses; (3) matter, life, and mind do not merely evolve from one level to another, but 
“essential features of their structures and processes are repeated over and over, 0 
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that three great divisions of the world resemble one another” (p. 56), these features 
being individuation, interaction, repetition, and integration. The first two conten- 
tions involve no special originality. The third contention, in its extended develop- 
ment, is unique enough to be spoken of as Congerian. And the general cosmological 
conclusion is both sweeping and imaginative; in short, the “universe sweeps through 
its majestic measures, and, as in a great symphony, the theme, with a thousand little 
variations, repeats and rises to a crescendo in man and humanity” (pp. 58-59). Thus 
it is that the universe is telic without being teleological in the traditional sense (p. 
59); and the cosmic development, which “with all its ramifications and uncertainties 
at least eventuates thus far in some good” (p. 59), makes good without requiring 
the hypothesis that there is in the universe a Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness (p. 59). Finally, such a world view, though incompatible with superna- 
turalism, does not necessarily rule out Deity, for Deity may be identified with the 
cosmic Process of which “every one of us is an incarnation” (p. 75); and if the 
Process may not, strictly speaking, be spoken of as personal, it has at least “produced 
great persons, illustrious personalities” (p. 63) and is something like man at least 
in the sense that “its structures and processes are in principle repeated in us” (p. 76). 

In terms of such a world view it is clear that man is not simply an accident in 
the universe, for in the end man is integral to the “evolving, integrating, differentiat- 
ing cosmic Process,” which “sweeps on through energies, matter, life and mind, until 
its higher integrations and differentiations are human personalities with reason, 
civilization, laws, institutions, arts, ethics, religion—everything that constitutes the 
spiritual or verges upon a realm of spirit” (p. 60). Moreover, man may even have 
a measure of immortality by way of natural reincarnation. At any rate, Conger 
argues, the death process may be “one phase of a diphasic death-life process” and 
the cosmos may carry the possibility that “a life which goes out here in the earth 
may under certain conditions reappear elsewhere” (p. 101), either on this planet 
or, possibly, on some other planet (p. 106). Interplanetary reincarnation does not 
necessarily involve, literally speaking, space-travel, since perhaps “all that is neces- 
sary as the relation between our own terrestrial lives and deaths and lives and deaths 
elsewhere is not motion or transition or passage from one planet to another, but 
mere enregistering of events in a spatiotemporal frame, mere occurrence” (p. 107). 
In short, man, as viewed by Conger, is not merely an accidental animal form but 
is, in some very real manner, also a spiritual creature; and human values have a 
cosmic and not merely a capricious or narrowly biological foundation. 

The final question now is this: How are religion and the religious life to be con- 
strued within the context of Conger’s synoptic naturalism? Religion, Conger tells 
us, is the adjustment of man’s total personality to the total Reality (p. 7) and is 
thus to be contrasted with science (partial adjustment to a part of Reality), philos- 
ophy (partial adjustment to the whole of Reality), and art (total adjustment to a 
part of Reality). What a total adjustment is Conger does not really specify, but one 
suspects that it may be an integrated-differentiated intellectual-emotional-spiritual- 
behavioral apprehension-response. And where such an apprehension-response is 
directed not to a musical symphony but to the total symphony of the Process of Na- 
ture, one comes close to what Spinoza meant, perhaps, by the union of the mind 
with the whole of Nature, but now, happily enough, freed from its narrowly ration- 
alistic, intellectualistic, and contemplative aspects, and with time becoming important. 
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Within such an orientation, supernaturalisms, reductive monisms, and primitive 
superstitions drop out, and the religious man, it would appear, is he who dedicates 
his whole self to “the Process not ourselves which makes righteousness” (p. 115) in 
the spirit of self-sacrificing service (p. 92). To this religious life each of the great 
religions has, for Conger, something to contribute; and what it loses from its old 
status it gains from the new. Thus Hinduism can contribute tolerance and spiritual 
emphasis; Taoism, its sense of the universe; Confucianism, its respect for the past 
and its humanism; Buddhism, its benign calm; Judaism, its respect for law; Christi- 
anity, its emphasis on service and its scientific contacts; Marxism, its passion for 
social justice and its dedication to the common good (p. 118). Conger, however, 
is not looking forward to a new, institutionalized religion to which members of other 
religions are to be converted by rational persuasion. His suggested goal is only the 
spirit of interconversion (p. 122) within the framework of extant religions and re- 
ligious traditions with (one assumes) the gradual elimination of outmoded and un- 
realistic ways of faith, thought, belief, and action. 

This reviewer has only one general criticism to make of Conger’s imaginative 
and optimistic world-view. Conger assumes, one fears without adequate evidence, 
that those human orientations which philosophers call, when systematically devel- 
oped, dualistic supernaturalism, monistic spiritualism, and monistic materialism are 
in the process of collapsing and evaporating under the intellectual-scientific stresses 
of our time (p. 3). It could be suggested, however, that these orientations ( prior, 
indeed, to explicit philosophical statement) are so basically and so generically human 
that they collapse from time to time only in the writings of professional philosophers 
but never in the changing and conflicting moods, feelings, and emotions of ordinary 
human beings. Indeed, one could go further and suggest that even at the present 
time the deep-seated outlook of supernaturalism is pumping vitality into theistic 
existentialism and that the equally deep-seated outlook of materialism is pumping 
vitality into diverse forms of atheistic existentialism, and both forms of existentialism 
have much to do with the twentieth century. In comparison, there is something al- 
most gentlemanly old-fashioned and benign about Conger’s philosophy. It seems, in 
fact, to be more significantly related to the world of Goethe, Oken, Schelling, and 
Blumenbach than to the contemporary world of Carnap, Weil, and Jean-Paul Sartre— 
HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, University of Hawaii. 


OUR CULTURAL HERITAGE (Houston, Texas: The Elsevier Press, 1956); 
MORAL, AESTHETIC, AND RELIGIOUS INSIGHT (New Brunswick, N. J, 
Rutgers University Press, 1957); LIBERALISM, ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
(Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1957). By Theodore Meyer Greene. 


All three of these volumes grew out of lecture series given at edu- 
cational centers in the United States, yet there is a qualitative dimension to all of 
them that leads this reviewer to commend them to Oriental and Occidental think- 
ers alike. Our Cultural Heritage is an expanded version of the Rockwell Lectures 
delivered at Rice Institute in 1953. Professor Greene has the facility of combining 
fluidity and dignity of prose style with philosophic acumen and deep insight. This 
book is a very articulate presentation of the essential emphases of the Western tradi- 
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tion, including the genius of ancient Greece and the Hebraic-Christian faith. The 
author places himself in the distinctively liberal stream of the Christian tradition, and 
does not get lost in the literalism, biblicism, and obscurantism which make it difficult 
for thoughtful Orientals or Occidentals to discover (or rediscover) the significant 
insights in the Western heritage. Nowhere in the volume is there any of the rigidity 
of so many philosophers of religion and Christian theologians. The book should serve 
as a significant bridge between scholars of East and West, for, although the West 
has so much to learn about the East and from the East, it should not be overlooked 
that many in the East do not yet know the significant things about Western thought 
and religious life. 

The first chapter includes ten basic affirmations which Greene calls the un- 
formulated American creed. This provides a thoughtful introduction to what many 
Americans consider most important about their way of life. Next he considers the 
threats to these basic beliefs and some of the symptoms of cultural ambivalence. He 
then goes on to a consideration of the West’s indebtedness to Greece, the Hebraic- 
Christian faith, modern science, and the theory and practice of democracy. 

In Moral, Aesthetic, and Religious Insight Greene starts with Kant and the Kantian 
method and proceeds with a lucid critique of that scholar which in effect gives the 
volume the added value of making Kant more understandable than Kant himself or 
many of his interpreters were able to do. Greene points out that in these days spiritual 
tensions express themselves in a desperate struggle between authoritarianism and 
nihilistic relativism. His own position is that of a critical moral relativism which 
avoids both of these untenable extremes. The chapter on “Religious Insight and 
Divine Revelation” includes an excellent statement on the importance of taking all 
the living religious traditions seriously and at the same time critically. Scientist, 
humanist, philosopher, theist will all find Greene’s cogently-presented chapters worth 
pondering. 

The spirit of an unafraid liberal moves throughout all three volumes. In Liberalism, 
Its Theory and Practice Greene states four presuppositions which he regards as basic 
to the liberal attitude. All human beings are fallible; all man’s apprehensions of the 
truth are partial. Men benefit by pooling their fragmentary insights. Diversity of 
perspectives is an asset if the diversity is put to constructive use. Lastly, it is to man’s 
advantage to discover and agree on truths that are relatively abiding. He adds, “Only 
if ‘liberalism’ can come to be identified first and foremost with ultimate allegiance 
to freedom, justice, and truth can it serve as a useful label for what we as a nation 
should cherish most deeply” (p. 19). The centrality of freedom of speech for liberals 
is because of the fact that without this freedom men cannot search competently for 
the truth that makes men freer. Greene points out that a mature liberalism has faith 
in objective truth and in man’s ability to apprehend it more adequately if he meets 
certain conditions, including humility engendered by an abiding sense of human 
fallibility. Part II of this volume is concerned with three areas of controversy among 
the thinkers; Part III deals with the practice of liberalism in the areas of political 
democracy, family, school, and church, as well as business and industry—FLoyp H. 
Ross, Southern California School of Theology. 
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THE PREFACE TO LEIBNIZ’ NOVISSIMA SINICA. By Donald F. Lach. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1957. Pp. 104. 


Every century is in some way an age of discovery. The late seven- 
teenth century has a special appeal to the student of East-West relations because it 
was then that Europe was discovering the cultural life of China. Four centuries be- 
fore, Marco Polo had revealed to Europe the broad outlines of the political power 
and social life of the great Far Eastern empire. A century and a half later a few 
British forces were to discover the weakness of this great nation when matched against 
Western military strength. But Europeans of the seventeenth century were confronted 
with the image of a powerful, civilized China with which Europe might profitably 
contemplate cultural exchange. One of the Europeans who shared this view, who 
wrote down and published his thoughts, and who tried actively to convert them into 
reality was Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. 

Leibniz’ book, Novissima Sinica (“Latest News of China”), was published in 1697, 
the year Peter the Great of Russia visited Western Europe. It was a timely act in 
view of Leibniz’ hope of persuading Peter to make the transcontinental route to Chi- 
na through Russia available to the missionaries from Western Europe who were find- 
ing the sea route long and hazardous. The sea route was also increasingly dominated 
by the Protestant maritime powers, Holland and England, and was correspondingly 
less promising for Jesuit missionary travel. In addition, the central European loca- 
tion of the German states gave the land route a special appeal. But, though Leibniz 
exerted considerable effort to this end, no real results were achieved. The Treaty of 
Nerchinsk, concluded between Russia and China in 1689, did not throw open to 
Western Eurone the road to China as Peter had encouraged some to hope. 

The author of the present book states modestly that he has written a preface to a 
preface and this is, in fact, the case. Yet, each of these prefaces is a real contribution 
to our understanding of a fascinating and important period in East-West relations. 
Professor Lach has drawn upon a wide variety of sources, including the Leibniz papers 
at Hanover, Germany, to provide an account of the circumstances out of which Leibniz’ 
interests and ideas developed. This is followed by both the English and Latin versions 
of Leibniz’ preface to the Novissima Sinica, which gives a strikingly fresh and vigorous 
reflection of the views of one of the major figures of the West with regard to the 
civilization and philosophy of China. 

Lach’s comments are directed to such matters as the experiences of the Jesuit 
missionaries in China, the conflict in which the Jesuits had become involved as to 
whether or not a Chinese Christian might participate in the ancestral rites, and the 
opportunities opened by the decision of the Emperor of China on March 22, 1692, 
to extend toleration to Christians. In the course of the debate over these and other 
issues, the West received more insight into the life and thought of China than it had 
ever had before. Though not all of the new information was accurate, it made an ef- 
fective impression on many in Europe and even suggested to some that Europe might 
benefit by the example. 

Leibniz was one of these people. And in his reflections on Chinese matters, he 
displays a remarkable degree of objectivity. This is true whether one considers him 
as a Protestant supporting the Jesuit views with respect to the rites controversy and 
receiving information from them or as a scholar sifting the information that came 
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to him through the haze of controversy. It is even more striking when he weighs the 
two civilizations, sorting out the strong points of each but never yielding to the 
temptation to condemn the foreign civilization in favor of his own. Instead, he notes 
that, while the Chinese are inferior to the West in military matters, they are about 
equal in the practical arts and definitely superior in ethics and political life. While 
he attributes to them a fine sense of courtesy, he excuses their human frailties on the 
grounds that these could only be overcome by Christian teaching. 

It was entirely reasonable, therefore, that Leibniz should have gone on to propose 
that China and the West exchange the best that each had to offer. In this interchange 
the West would contribute Christianity while China would teach the West the secrets 
of her smoothly functioning social and political life. He approved the Jesuit methods 
of Christianizing China by learning the language and studying the history and philos- 
ophy of the country and thus meeting the scholar-officials on their own terms. In 
this way, Christianity could be explained in clearly understandable terms and in a way 
which took account of the mature civilization of China. 

One cannot resist speculating on what the state of the world would have been if 
Leibniz’ views had been shared and continued by succeeding generations. What dis- 
turbing problems could have been avoided if cultural interchange had been carried 
on between equals during the past two and a half centuries? To be sure, Leibniz’ 
image of China was out of focus and his power to realize his aims was in fact insignif- 
icant. To the mid-twentieth century he must appear completely unrealistic. But this 
is because East-West relations took an unfortunate course and this generation is mired 
down in the kind of misunderstanding that has become “reality.” The book provides 
some stimulating ideas and a refreshing glimpse of a great hope. It discloses not so 
much “the China that was” as the world that might have been—JOHN ALBERT 
WHITE, Unwersity of Hawais. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY, FRONTIER SCIENCE OF THE MIND. By J. B. Rhine and 
J. G. Pratt. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1957. Pp. ix + 220. 


As pointed out by Professor C. D. Broad in a 1934 radio broadcast, 
reports of facts of the kinds parapsychology investigates should be of great interest to 
philosophers, for such facts “are directly relevant to the very problems which it is 
their main duty to discuss.” The subtitle of Rhine and Pratt's new book— 
A Survey of the Field, the Methods, and the Facts of ESP and PK Research—indicates 
the scope of the work. It is “designed to be read and consulted by those who do not 
already know the field but who wish, to some extent at least, to enter it with proper 
information at hand” (p. vi). The notation ESP stands for Extra-sensory Perception, 
which includes telepathy, clairvoyance, and precognition; and PK stands for Psy- 
chokinesis. 

The six chapters of Part I deal respectively with the field of Psi, ic, of parapsy- 
chological phenomena; the methods of objective research in it; the facts about Psi 
and the types of Psi; the relation of Psi to the physical world; the psychology of Psi; 
and the relation of Psi research to certain other fields. Part II is concerned with test- 





*Quoted by Ernest Bennett in Apparitions and Haunted Houses (London: Faber & Faber, 1939), 
Pp. 383-384, 
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ing techniques—its three chapters presenting respectively certain psychological recom- 
mendations for Psi testing; an account of some basic Psi test procedures; and a dis- 
cussion of statistical method in Psi research. A list of tables relevant to the last is 
appended; also a glossary of Psi terms and a list of significant events in the history 
of parapsychology. At the end of each chapter, relevant reading material is listed. 

In the second chapter and elsewhere in the book, attention is properly called to 
a distinction important in scientific research—whether in the field of Psi or any other— 
the distinction between work intended only to be exploratory, and work that aims 
at versfication. In exploratory work, methodological rigor is neither possible aor neces- 
sary, for the function of the work is then only to locate facts prima facie novel or to 
suggest new hypotheses. In verificatory work, on the other hand, methodological 
strictness is imperative; for the aims then are rigorous confirmation or disconfirma- 
tion of hypotheses, or making sure that prima facie novel facts are really facts and, 
if so, are really novel. Critics have sometimes condemned parapsychological work 
that was intended only as exploratory on the incongruous ground that it did not meet 
methodological criteria that would in fact have been relevant only to verificatory 
work. 

An account of the chief methods, exploratory and verificatory, in the field of Psi 
research is given in Chapter 2. What is said, there and elsewhere in the book, concern- 
ing the precautions imperative and actually taken in work that aims to be conclusive 
makes evident that the standards of proof in the best Psi research are quite as high 
as, or even—and properly so in a new field—higher than, those by which the ac- 
ceptability of results is judged in such older fields as the biological or psychological. 

This, and the results of the experimental work carried out in that manner, means 
that the reality of ESP has now been scientifically established; and that the evidence 
for the reality of PK, though so far les: abundant, is likewise definitely positive. These 
experimental findings, moreover, add to the credibility of various well-attested reports 
of spontaneous Psi phenomena. 

But although the experimental-statistical methods inaugurated by Rhine in the 
1930s and since fruitfully employed by others constitute an outstanding contribution 
to science, some of the statements made at various places in the book concerning the 
implications of the experimental findings go so far beyond what these really war- 
rant as hardly to fall short of philosophical irresponsibility. This is unfortunate, since 
it easly could lead to hasty dismissal of the whole book by readers who failed to dis- 
criminate between, on the one hand, the findings of scientific experimentation in 
the field of Psi, and, on the other, the attempts made in the book at philosophical 
interpretation of those findings. Explicit mention of some examples may therefore be 
helpful. 

For one, the authors again and again speak of—and throughout make much of— 
“the manifestly nonphysical character of parapsychical phenomena” (p. 6). The basis 
for the assertion that they are nonphysical, however, is, in the case of telepathy and 
clairvoyance, that distance in space, intervening material objects, and angle of target 
cards relatively to the percipient’s position do not affect the degree in which the 
guesses turn out to be extra-chance. 

But what the authors do not seem to notice is that the magnitude of the probability 
that there is a causal connection between the target and the guess is one thing and 
that the magnitude of the percipient’s impression, and, in telepathy, also of the “send- 
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er's” activity, is quite another thing. These magnitudes are not measured at all, where- 
as they would need to be in order to ascertain whether distance in space does or does 
not weaken reception—for the information conveyed in a whisper may be exactly 
the same as that conveyed in a shout. Nor is the time interval between the “sending” 
and the “receiving” measured— to say nothing of being measured with the very high 
precision which would be needed to show that ESP over a few hundred or even 
thousand miles takes no more time than when the distance is but a few feet. 

The most that can be said responsibly is therefore not, as the authors say, that 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and psychokinesis are now known to be nonphysical proces- 
ses but only (a) that they occur independently of stimulation of the body’s known 
exteroceptive sense-organs, or of muscular action; and (b) that the ESP and PK proc- 
esses are other than any physical processes yet known to us. But Hertzian waves, 
too, were unknown a hundred years ago, and yet are physical; and there is doubtless 
much still that is physical but yet remains to be discovered. The reputation of parapsy- 
chology can only be damaged by the authors’ insistence on drawing a conclusion— 
to wit, that Psi is nonphysical—which patently goes so far beyond what the experi- 
mental findings strictly establish. 

Again, when the authors refer to the inadequacy of the physical hypotheses that 
have been offered to explain the navigation of homing birds, and say concerning ESP 
that it remains “to decide whether it is the explanation instead of merely the only pos- 
sible one known” (p. 112), they overlook that “ESP” is not the name of an explana- 
tion at all, but only a name for the fact that, since the physical explanations offered 
of the birds’ navigation are inadequate, we just do not know what the explanation is. 

Again, when the authors assert that “Psi is voluntary” (pp. 86-87), it must be 
kept in mind that this is true only in the sense in which peering is voluntary as dis- 
tinguished from seeing, or listening as distinguished from hearing, or guessing as 
distinguished from guessing right. 

As regards the claims made in the book concerning the implications of ESP and 
PK for religion and for philosophy (pp. 118-124), all that can be said without go- 
ing into the matter at further length is that in most cases those claims rest only on 
one or another mon sequitur, which philosophically trained readers will find obvious. 

In what precedes, nothing has been said concerning Precognition and its paradoxi- 
cal seeming violation of the principle that the cause of an event cannot be posterior 
in time to the event for, once clairvoyance has been established, the causal paradox 
vanishes if one then but realizes that physical events considered in themselves, i.e., 
considered independently of perception of them whether normal or paranormal, are 
not categorically either past, present, or future. These terms have no purely physical 
meaning. But this is too long a story to go into here. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that, leaving aside the philosophical irre- 
sponsibilities referred to, the book well deserves careful study and is well suited to the 
function it explicitly aims at, of serving as a textbook of parapsychology—C. J. 
Ducassk, Brown University. 


THE RELIGIONS OF MAN. By Huston Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. Pp. xi + 328. 


The religions of man, as presented by Professor Huston Smith, are 
seven: Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, Islam, Judaism, and Christianity; 
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missing are discussions of several religions commonly found in books of this sort: the 
so-called primitive religions, Mediterranean national religions, Zoroastrianism, Jain- 
ism, Sikhism, and Shinto. Aside from short introductory and concluding chapters, each 
chapter sets forth the cardinal theses of one of the seven above-mentioned religions. 
The author, in the course of describing and examining the theses of the seven religions, 
frequently calls attention to similar concepts in Western thought, often by the use of 
judicious quotation. Where the religion in question develops divisions, pertinent 
historical information is provided to clarify the modifications of doctrine inherent in 
such cases. At the end of each chapter a briefly annotated bibliography is presented. 

This book is not written for the professional philosophical or theological mind, 
and for this reason the professional will have to discipline himself to accept many of 
the necessary devices of a consciously popular work in order to gain other values from 
its contents. Unless the scholar can surmount the annoyances of reading an almost too 
neatly packaged treatment of the world’s religions, which is sprinkled with sermonic 
attention-getting devices inevitably reflecting the fact that the substance of the book 
resulted from quasi-popular television lectures, he will fail to profit from an insightful 
use of a liberal Protestant American frame of reference to examine religio-philosophical 
traditions other than his own in order that intercultural understanding may be 
furthered. 

This book is a strong antidote to a prevalent disease of scholarship—the kind of 
historical amnesia in which the initial real issues, which gave rise to the scholar’s 
reflections, slip from his awareness. These vital issues, Smith warns his readers 4 
fortiori, are the source of religio-philosophical traditions, and the scholars who 
examine these traditions need to be reminded that, borrowing William James’ phrase- 
ology, these ideas, in their most significant forms, exist not as a dull habit but as 
an acute fever, as a view of man and the universe which subordinates all things and 
values to its sovereignty. The traditional philosopher of religion and also the con- 
temporary philosophical theologian cannot but profit from Smith’s poignant remind- 
ers of the overwhelming immediacy of emotionally suffused meanings which provide 
the scholar with his rasson d’étre. 

Philosophers concerned with the comparative study of thought will find Smith's 
methodology worthy of attention. The comparative approach to the study of religions, 
in the sense of an estimation of their comparative worth, is eschewed because it pre- 
supposes that one religion is superior to all others; this assumption is rejected by Smith 
on the grounds that it presupposes too great knowledge on the part of those doing the 
comparing. Smith also believes that too often such enterprises “degenerate into com- 
petitive religion.” Smith’s method is to “translate,” to “throw a bridge” between the 
various religious world-views and the mind-set of the American reader. To provide 
the reader with this kind of communication, the author has deleted and simplified 
much detail usually included in standard works on the history of religions. Beyond 
this he has “occasionaly supplied corollaries where these seemed clearly implied but 
were not stated” and has introduced examples which express the spirit of the religious 
mind but which are not literally found in the particular tradition. In so doing Smith 
acknowledges that he may be criticized for sitting “loose on the facts” but maintains 
that to his knowledge he has not made any statements contrary to fact, and further— 
and this is the vital point—he seeks to get at meanings, and this aim takes priority 
over merely recording facts. 
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The meaning of these “meanings” is not found formulated in an explicit semiotic 
theory, nor would it appear that the author has or is even interested in such a theory. 
The “meanings” which he is concerned with are those gleaned by the common-sense 
reader who becomes aware of how it feels to be a Buddhist or a Hindu even though 
he is not one. “Meanings” in this sense are exceedingly difficult to convey, and, though 
the author is to be commended for his scholarship and vigor and the relative uniqueness 
of his work, his success is weakened by insufficient appreciation of the ethnocentric 
difficulties of such a task. Though Smith acknowledges the mind-set of himself and 
that of most of his readers, and though he admits that the emotional life of an adherent 
of an unfamiliar religion is inaccessible to either the author or the reader, yet not 
enough recognition is given to the fact that in examining an unfamiliar religious 
tradition not only initially but concommitantly with the acquiring of insight there 
should also be an awareness of a perennial opaqueness which will, in some real and 
important sense, always remain. As desirable as the elimination of religious prejudice 
and misunderstanding is, as commendable and necessary as the acquiring of religious 
world-understanding is, it is equally important to convey to the “positive-thinking” 
American reader that along with his understanding he has also gained non-understand- 
ing. Cannot enthusiastic and competent scholars like Professor Smith think and write 
a little less positively? This criticism is not to argue that Smith should have written 
a different book than the one he chose to write but suggests, rather, the need of making 
cultural explorations of this sort more valuable by making them more difficult, to the 
end that the reader will really feel that these “meanings” elude both the author and 
the reader in a partial but significant sense—WHINFIELD E. NAGLEY, University of 
Hawai. 


THE SOTO APPROACH TO ZEN. By Retho Masunaga. Tokyo: Layman Buddhist 
Society Press, 1958. Pp. 215. Yen 720 or $2. 


Reiho Masunaga is Professor of Buddhist Philosophy and History of 
Zen Buddhism at Komazawa University, Tokyo. It is important for his book to come 
to the notice of Western readers interested in Zen, for purposes of comparison with 
the books of Professor D. T. Suzuki, representing the Rinzai Sect. The Soto Sect is 
not only much larger in Japan but Masunaga’s presentation suggests that Soto may be 
more congenial to the Western mind. He would first of all dispel the notion that 
“Zen is mysticism” (Preface). 

Soto rejects the use of dan, the baffling kind of problem which cannot be solved 
intellectually and is intended to promote intuitional awakening. Although there is an 
intuitional element in Soto, there is no rejection or depreciation of logic and science 
as in Rinzai; there is a readiness to reason and make sense. Silence is not golden but 
silver and secondary to the value of argument. The old Zen saying, “No dependence 
upon words and letters,” is not given the anti-scriptural interpretation. It means 
simply that “the sutras are not taken as the final authority” (p. 17). Personal “trans- 
mission from mind to mind” (p. 18) does not rule out but vitalizes reading. There 
is no lack of unity between personal teaching and teaching through the scriptures. 
The object for both is “not to know Buddhism but to become Buddhism” (p. 63). 

Meditation is all-important. In the narrow sense it is zazen. But this “cross-legged 
sitting” is not for the sake of satori enlightenment, since that would entail dualism 
between means and end. In Soto the practice of meditation is enlightenment, not for 
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it. Otherwise, once having attained satori, one would have no further need of zazen, 
But satori is not to be attained. Men need only to realize that they have it from the 
outset. And there is nothing better to do with satori than more zazen. Sakyamuni con- 
tinued to sit after knowing he was the Buddha. 

Yet he did more than sit, and meditation is not limited to sitting. One may meditate 
while walking or working or what not. In the larger sense, meditation includes all 
that is worth doing, and especially seeking “peace and happiness for all beings” (p. 27). 
Soto emphasizes the close Buddhist relation between wisdom and compassion. It is 
not enough to be wise for oneself. To cling to that is to be a “personally enlightened 
corpse” (p. 28). Helping others seems to count more in Soto than in Rinzai. Suzuki 
has noted the association of Rinzai with “reigning families” and the avoidance of 
them by Dogen,’ who preferred ordinary people, wrote in Japanese to reach them (see 
p. 205), and honored their toil, saying, “Daily work itself is true Buddhism” (p. 65). 
The depreciation of ethics, which shocks Americans in Rinzai, is not found in Dogen. 
He was strenuously ethical. 

Masunaga has general chapters about Buddhism and Zen, and about Dogen, who 
brought Soto from China to Japan in 1228 (thirty-seven years after Master Eisai had 
brought Rinzai). Then come chapters translated from Dogen’s Shobogenzo, with intro- 
ductions. In a final chapter the point is made that Dogen thought of Zen as the original 
and essential Buddhism. He opposed sectarianism, saying: “Those who use the name 
“Zen sect” to describe the great way of the Buddhas and patriachs have not yet seen 
the way of the Buddha” (p. 207). While Dogen did not want to set Zen apart within 
Buddhism, neither did he think of himself as founding a separate school within Zen. 
Moreover, the division of Buddhism into Theravada and Mahayana is overcome by 
Dogen, since for him the Arahat and the Bodhisattva ideals are inseparable (see p. 
215). 

As befits an introduction, this little book is suggestive rather than systematic, “not 
primarily intended for advanced students” (Preface). It is to be hoped that the print- 
er’s mistakes will be eliminated in a new edition; and especially that Masunaga will 
make available in English more of the work of Dogen, whom he considers “the greatest 
religious figure and creative thinker in Japanese history” (p. 205)—VAN METER 
AMES, University of Cincinnati. 


HINDUISM: ITS MEANING FOR THE LIBERATION OF THE SPIRIT. By 
Swami Nikbilananda. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. xxii + 196. $4.00. 


This volume is the seventeenth to appear in the “World Perspectives 
Series,” planned and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, and written for the general reader. 
Authors representing various religious and philosophical points of view have con- 
tributed to the Series, the thesis of which is that “man is in the process of developing 
a new consciousness which, in spite of his apparent spiritual and moral captivity, can 
eventually lift the human race above and beyond the fear, ignorance, and isolation 
which beset it today” (p. ix). 
Swami Nikhilananda attempts to give a brief though comprehensive account of 
Hinduism in both its theoretical and its practical aspects. Much of the book is con- 
cerned with beliefs and practices of Hinduism as a religion, but a few philosophical 





*See D. T. Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Buddhism (Tokyo: Japan Travel Bureau, 1958), pp. 42-43. 
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issues are treated briefly. The point of view is that of Advaita Vedanta, which, in the 
author’s opinion, “is the highest achievement of India’s mystical insight and philo- 
sophical speculation, and her real contribution to world culture.” “Non-dualism” is 
characterized as “preaching the oneness of existence as ultimate truth. It asserts that 
knowledge, after revealing the identity of subject and object, can go no further. Hence 
the truth it preaches is claimed to be the whole truth and therefore free from contradic- 
tion, since only a partial truth may be contradicted. For the same reason, non-dualism 
has no quarrel with any other system, harmonizes conflicting philosophical doctrines, 
and lends itself to the welfare of all beings” (p. xix). 

Whether non-dualism “harmonizes conflicting philosophical doctrines” is open to 
question; certainly as it is presented by Swami Nikhilananda it seems to embrace 
points of view which, in their ordinary Western formulations, are contradictory if not 
mutually exclusive. The puzzlement of this reviewer begins with the description of 
Brahman and Its (His) relation to the world. The term “Brahman,” it is said, “denotes 
a non-dual pure consciousness which pervades the universe and yet remains outside 
it.” But it is also “first principle,” from which all things are derived, and into which 
all things finally disappear. Yet it is, of course, also “identical with the self of man .. . 
atman.” It is “the negation of all attributes and relations . . . beyond time, space, and 
causality”; yet it is also “the unchanging ground of creation” and “the intangible reality 
that unifies all the discrete objects in the phenomenal universe, making it appear a 
cosmos and not a chaos” (pp. 18-19). The language of causality is used with reference 
to Brahman, as it is declared to be the efficient, formal, and final cause of the universe 
(maya is “material cause”), while at the same time it is declared to be “beyond cause.” 
In some passages the relation of Brahman to the world is described in language appro- 
priate to a doctrine of creation; at other times the language is that of emanation. Of 
course, the usual distinction is made between Brahman without attributes, as it is in 
itself (Nirguna Brabman), and Brahman with attributes, as it appears in relation to 
the phenomenal world (Saguna Brahman). The language of the via negativa is used 
with respect to the former, but the language of analogy is also used in explication of 
Nirguna Brahman as “Sat-Chit-Ananda.” No formal doctrine of analogy is offered 
in making the transition, and the two vocabularies are used interchangeably and at 
random. And, when Brahman is treated theologically, the metaphysical monism implied 
is asserted to be the equivalent of monotheism. Apparently the only connection is that 
the ultimate in both cases is said to be one. Radical differences between the under- 
standing of the ultimate and its relation to creation in traditional Western monotheism 
and the emanationist theories of Eastern and Neo-Platonic monism are ignored. Per- 
haps the key to the apparent confusion is found in the Swami’s statements that “the 
problem of the relationship between the unconditioned Brahman and the phenomenal 
universe can never be completely solved,” and that “Hindu philosophers are willing 
to accept any explanation of creation, modern or ancient, provided that such explana- 
tion shows the way to the realization of the ultimate oneness of God, man, and the 
universe” (p. 26). 

The essentially mystical cast of the Swami’s philosophizing is also clearly revealed 
in his treatment of Hindu ethics. In a broad characterization, he affirms that “Hindu 
ethics differs from modern scientific ethics, which is largely influenced by biology; 

for, according to this latter, whatever is conducive to the continuous survival of a 
particular individual or species is good for it. It also differs from utilitarian ethics, 
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whose purpose is to secure the maximum utility for a society by eliminating fric. 
tion. . . . Hindu ethics prescribes the disciplines for a spiritual life, which are to 
be observed consciously or unconsciously as long as a man lives” (p. 57). In Hindu 
thought, he says, social ethics is subordinated to personal ethics because social welfare 
flows from individual righteousness, and the aim of social welfare is individual salva- 
tion. In both social and individual ethics dharma, or duty, is the guiding moral prin- 
ciple, but wealth, sensual pleasure, and that final freedom which is moksa have also 
traditionally been declared to be, along with dharma, objects of “legitimate desire.” 
The specific content of dharma is always relative to the individual and the situation 
in which he finds himself; no universally binding rules may be derived from it. Yet 
the traditional expressions of dharma through the caste system, says the Swami, “sum 
up the experience, sagacity, and experimental morals of long centuries of Hindu 
thinkers.” While certain modifications of the caste system are desirable, “the basis of 
the caste system ... is man’s self-evident inborn inequality: physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual” (p. 62). The basic ethical attitude within the system is noblese oblige. 
The Swami quotes with apparent approval Swami Vivekananda’s suggestion that 
the time may now have come for the proletariat (f#dra) to bear the burden of noblesse 
oblige (“Let every dog have his day in this miserable world”). In any event, “if 
India gives up the caste system in principle and in practice, she will surely lose her 
spiritual backbone” (p. 65). Through the social virtues of dharma as expressed in 
a modified caste-system the individual may be aided in practicing the chief disciplines 
of “subjective ethics,” which are “austerity, self-control, renunciation, non-attachment, 
and concentration” (p. 76). The practice of these will lead the individual toward 
that escape from society, and all other expressions of maya, which is the goal of human 
life. Advaita Vedanta is said to support both an activist and an ascetic ethic; but “one 
believing in progress and ultimate perfection in the phenomenal world will not be 
able to grasp the essence of non-dualistic Vedanta” (p. 118). 

The nature and role of freedom in a world controlled by the law of karma are only 
briefly touched on; and the relations of ethics to this law and to belief in samsara, 
though acknowledged to be matters of fundamental importance, are not treated in 
any detail. Some magnificent descriptions of that freedom which characterizes spiritual 
beatitude or the life of sanctity are given, however, and it is in such passages that the 
Swami is at his best. Half of the book is devoted to an account of karma-, bhakii-, 
jiiana, and raja-yoga as paths to moksa, and there is an especially interesting interpreta- 
tion of tantra as “a way of realization.” 

The book concludes with a stirring appeal for religious unity and understanding. 
Some readers, however, will feel that the suggested basis for such unity ignores many 
of the basic problems involved. Many of the shortcomings which philosophical read- 
ers may find in the book may be due to its “popular” character, and to its necessary 
brevity in relation to the scope of the subject-matter with which it seeks to deal. The 
warmth and breadth of the author's spirit is apparent throughout. While many Hindus 
as well as non-Hindus may have questions at various points regarding the clarity or 
authenticity of his presentation of so vast a subject, many will agree that his volume 
is a valuable contribution to the quest for broader “world perspectives.” And for some 
there may be comfort in the Swami’s reminder that “to the unenlightened the supreme 
reality is like night; while trying to understand it they see darkness and confusion” 
(p. 87). — J. A. MARTIN, JR., Amberst College. 
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KosaTA, The Historicity of Novels. Also included in this issue is a Selective 
Bibliography for Aesthetics—1956(1) and Program of the 8th Congress of the 
Japanese Society for Aesthetics. 


VIII (3), December, 1957: KryosH IMAI, Art and the Arts. JUNZO KoBATa, 
Diderot’s Idea of “Imitation of Nature.” YASUSHI SUZUKI, The Problem of Ex. 
pression in Dewey's Aesthetic Theory. TERUO UENO, The Pedestal of the Holy 
Statue. TADAO Kaizu, A Consideration of Greek Relief. TsUNEO TAKEDA, The 
Problem of Objet in Modern Art. Brin EBisAWA, An Aspect of Mozart’s Music. 
Kozo UEMURA, On the “Progress” in Music. GIDO KATAOKA, The Fundamental 
Problem of the Baroque Style in Music. Also included is a Selective Bibliography for 
Aesthetics—1956(2). 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (3), 1957: M. DE TOLLENAERE, Het Existentialisme 
en de dood. 


(4), 1957: J. VAN TorRE, De dissidentie en de oecumenische beweging als 
theologisch probleem. 


BUKKYOGAKU-KENKYU [THE STUDIES IN BUDDHISM} (Kyoto), (14, 15), 
October, 1957: Special Number on the Structure of the Mind in Buddhism. Ry6- 
SHU TAKAMINE, A Basic Approach to the Problem of the Mind in the Agama 
Sutras. RYSGON FUKUHARA, Structure of the Mind in the Abbidharma-Sastras. 
JosHYO Kupo, The Mind Structure in the Yogacara-School. KOKO NAMURA, The 
Meditation on the Mind and the Meditation on Buddha. ErRYU MIKOGAMI, The 
Flashing Moment of Faith Analyzed. SAzUKU YUKI, Consciousness and its Tran- 
scendency. SHYOCHYO AOCHI, The Mind—Lehre and Sache. MACHIO SAT6, Con- 
sciousness and Mind. SHYUKI YOSHIMURA, The Mind Analyzed in Buddhism. 
Toyok1 MiTsuKAWA, On the Method of Treatment of the Madhyamika—Sastra's 
Karikas in Candrakirti’s Prasanapada. RYUSE! Fuji, On Inquiry into Avisaya 
Vijhapti-Matrakam. 


BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XI (3), 1957: Philosophie, Sciences Hu- 
maines. 


XI (4), 1957: Philosophie. Sciences Humaines. 
BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai), XXI (4), July, 1957. 


XXI (5), September, 1957: Y. KANAKURA, On the Sect in Which Asvaghosa 
Took Orders. R. YAMADA, Who Classified the Dharmas into the “Five Categories?” 
E. KAN, The Uniqueness of Christian Ethics. S. EDA, Ca-cang of Silla and O-tai- 
shan in China. C. S6, After the Translation of the Paficatantra. M. KUSUNOKI, A 
Study of the Meetings of Two Beings of Man with Reference to Buddhism and Sci- 
ence of Man—I. S. ODAWARA, “Symbolic Form” and Religion. T. IsHizu, On 
the Fundamental Basis of Religion. H. HADANO, In Mahapandita Sakyasribhadra— 
An Introduction to the History of Modern Tibetan Buddhism. 
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XXI (6), November, 1957: M. SuzuKI, Existential Philosophy and Buddhist 
Philosophy. R. YAMADA, Southern (Pali) Buddhism and Mahayana. S. KrraKA- 
wA, Dignaga’s Criticism on the Naiyayika Theory of the Pirvavat, the Sesavat 
and the Samanyatodrsta Inferences. T. YAMAORI, On Kalidasa’s Sakuntala. 
H. AMANO, On the Vsjiaptimatmatrata-thought in Tibet. M. KUSUNOKI, A Study 
of the Meetings of Two Beings of Man with Reference to Buddhism and Science of 
Man-II. H. HADANO, How did the Tibetans Receive Buddhism?—With Special 
Reference to the Vajrabhairava-tantra and its {sgrol} in the Case of an Interpreter, 
Rwa, Rdo-rje-grags. T. IsHizu, On the Meaning of Nothingness in Religious 
Experience. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), VIII (2), July, 1957: FRANZ ALTHEIM and RUTH 
STIEHL, Alexander the Great and the Avesta. GIUSEPPE DE LORENZO, The Hi- 
malaya in Art and Science. ALESSANDRO BAUSANI, Islamic Studies in Italy in the 
XIX-XX cc. 


VIII (3), October, 1957: TuviA GELBLUM, The Spirit of Asoka. MASSIMO 
SCALIGERO, Mysticism, sacred and profane. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XIV (134), July, 1957. 


XIV (135-136), August-September, 1957: SwAMI NITYABODHANANDA, La 
notion de l’incarnation selon la conception hindoue. MARY BURNET, Douze siécles 
de littérature japonaise. S. SADASIVAN, La famille hindoue. 


XIV (137), October, 1957: Kikou YAMATA, L’art du Bouquet au Japon. Ku- 
SHWANT SINGH, Textes sacrés des Sikhs. JACQUES LONDE, Un maitre de sagesse 
en Occident. YVONNE LAURENCE, Camkara. 


XIV (138-139), November—December, 1957: Folklore d’Asie en Guise de Voeux. 


HSIEN TAI HSUEH SHU CHI KAN [Contemporary Philosophy and Social Sci- 
ences} (Hong Kong), I (1), November, 1956: PING-PING, Psychology and 
Social Sciences. YIN FU-SHENG, An Introductory Exposition to Logical Empiri- 
cism. P. C. CHUN, Naturalistic Humanism. 


I (2), February, 1957: Hsu DAu-Lin, Sciences in Integration. YIN FU-SHENG, 
The Integrative Foundations for Empirical Sciences. P. C. CHUN, Interdisciplinary 
Integration and Unity of Science Further Discussed. 


I (3), June, 1957: YIN Fu-SHENG, Operationalism. Hsu DAUu-LIN, Recent 
Development in Behavioral Sciences. Hsu DAU-LIN, Talcott Parsons’ Theory of 
Action and The Social System, P. C. CHUN, Lasswell and Kaplan’s Power and So- 
ciety. 
I (4), October, 1957: YIN Fu-SHENG, An Analysis of Causality. 

INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), VI (1), July, 1957: HUMAYAN KABIR, 
Philosophy and the World of Values. K. G. SAIYIDAIN, The Asian Approach to 


Culture. P. T. RAyU, Buddhism and the Vedanta. ANILBARAN Roy, Sri Auro- 
bindo’s Yoga. LiLa RAY, The Plays of Tagore. 


VI (2), October, 1957: JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Our Problems. E. A. BuRtTT, The 
Contribution of Buddhism to Philosophic Thought. P. V. BAPAT, Buddhist South— 
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East Asia. ANON., The Fire Sermon of Buddha. TUDOR VIANU, Indian Echoes 
in Rumanian Literature. 

IQBAL (Lahore), VI (2), October, 1957 (This Journal is devoted to a critical study 
of Iqbal’s thought and of those branches of learning in which he was deeply in. 
terested): Islamics, Philosophy, History, Sociology, Comparative Religion, Litera. 
ture, Art, etc. GHULAM BHIK NAIRANG, Some Reminiscences of Iqbal. RAHMAN 


MuZniB, Dawn of the Drama. QAMAR-UD-DIN KHAN, Whether the Quran is 
Created: A Controversy. 


TYYUN (Jerusalem), VIII (3), July 1957: A. Z. BAR-ON, Whitehead’s Philo. 
sophical Development. 


VIII (4), October, 1957: A. Z. BAR-ON, Whitehead’s Plato. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XVI 
(1), September, 1957: THOMAS MUNRO, Four Hundred Arts and Types of Art: 
A Classified List. CHARLES S. KESSLER, Science and Mysticism in Paul Klee's 
“Around the Fish.” 


XVI (2), December, 1957: ARCHIE J. BAHM, Buddhist Aesthetics. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (New Haven), LXXVII 
(3), July-September, 1957. 


LXXVII (4), October-December, 1957. 


JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES (Ann Arbor), XVI (4), August, 1957: ROBERT 
H. BROWER and EARL Roy MINER, Formative Elements in the Japanese Poetic 
Tradition. M. N. SRINIVAS, Caste in Modern India. 


XVI (5), September, 1957: Bibliography of Asian Studies 1956. 


XVII (1), November, 1957: L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, Archaeology in China: 
The First Decades. ARTHUR F. WRIGHT, Buddhism and Chinese Culture: Phases 
of Interaction. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XVIII (4), October, 
1957. 


JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), IV (15), 
July, 1957: PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Nature of Metaphysical Propositions. 
SHIBAPADA CHAKRAVARTI, Verification and Significance. D. S. JAKATEY, Pro 
fessor K. C. Bhattacharya’s Notion of Subjectivity (II). D. P. SEN, Indeterminate 
Perception. 


IV (16), October, 1957: CHANDRODAYA BHATTACHARYA, On Objective Pos- 
sibility. PRANAB KUMAR SEN, Empirical and A Prior Propositions. K. K. Drxm, 
Leibniz: Gateway to Kantianism on way back to pre-Cartesianism? D. D. 
BANDISTE, Harmony is the Essential Teaching of the Gita. SATIMOHAN MUKHER- © 
JE, Objectivity of Moral Values. SUDHIR KUMAR Roy, On Simultaneous Causa { 
tion. SIBAPADA CHAKRAVARTI, Discussion Nature of Metaphysical Propositions. | 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LIV (14), July 4, 1957. 
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LIV (15), July 18, 1957: Robert G. OLSON, Ignorance, False Belief, and Un- 
LIV (16), August 1, 1957. 


LIV (17), August 15, 1957: JOHN F. A. TAYLOR, The Masks of Society: An 
Essay on the Foundations of Law in Civil Community. 


LIV (18), August 29, 1957: SING-NAN FEN, On Appreciation. 
LIV (19), September 12, 1957. 
LIV (20), September 26, 1957. 


LIV (21), October 10, 1957: SAMUEL E. GLUCK, Report on the Fifth Interameri- 
can Congress of Philosophy. 


LIV (23), November 7, 1957: American Philosophical Association, Eastern Di- 
vision, Symposium Papers. 


LIV (24), November 21, 1957. 
LIV (25), December 5, 1957. 


LIV (26), December 19, 1957: EpwarD Gross, Toward a Rationale for Science. 
IAN McoGREAL, “God Over” and “God To.” 


LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), V (19-20), July-December, 1957: Homenaje a Juan 


Ramén Jiménez. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXV (7), July, 1957: LAMA A. GoviNDA, The: 


Problem of Past and Future in Continuation of “The Mystery of Time” II P.M. 
RAO, Causation, Karma and Rebirth. 


LXV (8), August, 1957: Anguttara Nikaya, ls Adopting the Way of the Monk a 
Selfish Act? LAMA A. GOVINDA, “The Mystery of Time” III. 


LXV (9), EGARTON C. Baptist, Buddhism in the Modern World. B. L. BROUGH- 
TON, Untouchability, EprroriAL, A Modern Bodhisattva. 


LXV (10), October, 1957: JAYAWEERA KURUPPU, The Influence of Buddhism 
on Arts of Ceylon. A. A. G. BENNETT, The Buddhist Agamas. 


LXV (11), November, 1957: EGERTON C. BAPTIST, Buddhism and Science. R. L. 
Sont, Aspects of Dana. 


LXV (12), December, 1957: MARCIA ROOF, To Gautama, the Buddha. SoMA 
THERA, The Road to Purity. SRAMANERI THUBTAN CHHOKYI, Some Aspects of 
the Development of the Buddhist Doctrine. R. L. Soni, Aspects of Dana. EGERTON 
C. BAPTist, Buddhism and Science. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXII (2), August, 1957: CHRisrmas Hum- 


PHREYS, Buddhism and God. EDWARD CONZE, The Diamond Sutra Explained— 


IV. ANON., Shakyamuni’s Meeting with Dipankara.  B. HORNER, Women in. 
Early Buddhism. 
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XXXII (3), November, 1957: SOHAKU OGATA, What is Zen? EDWARD Conzz, 
On “Perverted Views.” CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, Theosophy and Buddhism 
RONALD FUSSELL, Concepts and Their Limits. 


MIND (Edinburgh), LXVI (263), July, 1957: D. M. TULLOCH, The Logic of Posi. 
tive Terms and the Transcendental Notion of Being. T. MCPHERSON, Finite and 
Infinite. 


LXVI (264), October, 1957: J. G. TAYLOR, Towards a Science of Mind. 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA (Tokyo), XIII (1-2), April-July, 1957: Kart F. 
ZAHL, Verinderungen der Japanischen Sozialstruktur nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg. 
BalyU WATANABE, Modern Japanese Religions: Their Success Explained. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (Kyoto), XXXVII (2), September, 1957: KENJI KAwasz, 
Wisdom and Freedom. SHIRO UsEsuGi, The Practice of Siinya-dharma and the 
Development of the I-gyd-hon, a Work by Nagarjuna. MOTOAKI NisHu, On “Me. 
dium.” AkiRA HATAYA, On the “Jédoron” a Work by Vasubandhu. 


XXXVII (3), December, 1957: GENJUN H. SASAKI, The Linguistical Analysis 
of “asmimana” and its Philosophical Meaning. 


PAKISTAN PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL (Lahore), I (1), July, 1957: A. K. 
BROHI, Philosopher's Role in the Modern World. M. ABpUL HyEB, Theory of 
Knowledge and Metaphysics. S. KARAMAT HUSAIN, Peace Prospects. K. M. JAMIL, 
Philosophy and Religion. S. Z. CHAUDHRI, Psychology and Education. ABDUL 
QapiR and P. A. SCHILLP, Logical Positivism (Symposium ). 


I (2), October, 1957: J. D. GOHEEN, Philosophy and History. T. I. OISERMAN, 
Determinism and Teleology. D. M. AZRAF, Intuition in Contemporary Philosophy. 
M. ASLAM, HaArFiz ZAIDI, K. J. NEWMAN, B. A. DAR, The Nature of Social Dy- 
namics (Symposium). 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXVIII (4), October, 1957: RALPH TYLER 
FLEWELLING, The Emergence of a New Dimension. ALFRED G. Fisk, What End? 
Which Means? Fritz-JOACHIM VON RINTELEN, The Existentialism of Martin 
Heidegger, II. T. V. SMITH, On Living Within One's Powers. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXVI (3), July, 1957: ELIZABETH 
LANE BEARDSLEY, Moral Worth and Moral Credit. H. P. GRICE, Meaning. 


LXVI (4), October, 1957: LEONARD G. MILLER, Descartes, Mathematics, and God. 
H. F. McCLoskey, An Examination of Restricted Utilitarianism. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXX (2), July, 1957: G. R. 
MALKANI, Dialectical Consciousness. A. JHA, The Principle of Verification. VIs- 
WANATH PRASAD VARMA, Philosophy of History in the Bhagavadgita. ARAM M. 
FRENKIAN, Sextus Empiricus and Indian Logic. PREM NATH, Aesthetic Education. 


XXX (3), October, 1957: KALIDAS BHATTACHARYYA, Language, Logic and Fact. 
D. M. DatrA, Inward and Outward Advaita Vedanta. C. T. K. CHARI, On the 
Metaphysical Status of “Past-Present-Future.” G. N. MATHRANI, A Positivist 
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Analysis of Descartes’ Ontological Arguments for God. R. PANIKKER, Does Indian 
Philosophy Need Re-orientation? G. R. MALKANI, Discussion: Inward and Out- 
ward Advaita Vedanta. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [AWAKENED INDIA} (Calcutta), LXII (7), July, 


1957: Eprror, Co-ordinated Insight and Service. ABINASH CHANDRA BOSE, 
Rajayoga (The Mystical Path) in the Vedas. V. B. ATHAVALE, Vyasas. P. T. RAJU, 
Influence of Industrialization and Technology on the Philosophies of India. Sri 
S. N. RAO, The Way to World Peace (A Lesson from the Gita). 


LXII (8), August, 1957: SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Do Not Seek God—See Him. 
ABINASH CHANDRA BOsE, Vedic Vision of Divine Oneness. P. T. RAJU, Influence 
of Industrialization and Technology on the Philosophies of India. 


LXII (9), September, 1957: Eprror, Synthesis Through Deeper Reflection. B. 
S. MATHUR, Man-making Education. PrrmriImM A. SOROKIN, Two Great Social 
Changes of Our Time. M. N. RASTOGI, Study of Logic in India (Its Present Status). 
G. P. BHATT, Kumirila’s Theory of Intrinsic Validity (A Justification). 
VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhisya. 


LXII (10), October, 1957: Eprror, Reflection and Control of Reactions. K. R. R. 
SasTRY, Tamil Mysticism. GEORG OLDEN, Art and Religion. R. C. WADHERA, Ideal- 
ism and Its Educational Implications. P. S. SAsTRI, The Logic of Relations in 
Vedanta. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhisya. 


LXII (11), November, 1957: S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA, The New Psychology and 
Religion. RADHAKRISHNA CHOUDHARY, Jaina and Buddhist Philosophy (A Com- 
parative Study). P. S. SAstR1, The Logic of Relations in Vedanta. K. S. RAMASWA- 
MI SASTRI, Strength and Weakness of Hinduism. A. V. SANKARANARAYANA RAO, 
Life and Works of Sri Sankara. SWAMI VIRESWARANANDA, Sri-Bhisya. 


LXII (12), December, 1957: SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, The Gita (I). SRI A. V. 
SANKARANARAYANA RAO, Life and Works of Sri Sankara. P. S. Sastri, Logic of 
Relations in Vedanta. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES, COLLEGE 


OF GENERAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO (Tokyo), XV (5), 
1957: KUMATARO KAWATA, An Enquiry into Fundamental Buddhism—A Study 
in Comparative Philosophy. MASAKAZU YAMAZAKI, Post-Kantian Philosophy. Ha- 
RUO OmuRA, On Hegel’s Logic. TASUKU HARA, “Dichtung” and Philosophy in 
Heidegger's Thought. TOsHIO SATO, Sex and Mores. TAKEHIRO SUEKI, On the 
Cognition of the Second Person (2)—Other Ego and Community. SHO6z6 Omor!, 
Essay on Analysis. TADASHI INOUE, The Songs of Parmenides. SHUNTARO ITO, A 
Contribution to the Philosophy of Biology (II). 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), VIII (7), 


July, 1957: HiRANMAY BANERJEE, The Main Currents of Upanisadic Thought. 


VIII (8), August, 1957: P. B. MUKHARJI, The Metaphysics of Form. PRAVAS 
JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Science and Vedanta. 
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VIII (9), September, 1957: DAKSHINA RANJAN Bose, Life in America. 


VIII (10), October, 1957: R. PIERCE BEAVER, Mutual Understanding and Study 
Among Religions From the View-point of the Christian Mission. SUDHANsY 
MOHAN BANERJEE, The Cultural Heritage of Burma. HARNAM SINGH, The Mes. 
sage of Guru Nanak. : 


VIII (11), November, 1957. 
VIII (12), December, 1957. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), I-X, 1947-1957: The 10-Yea 
Index. 


XI (1), September, 1957: IREDELL JENKINS, The Aesthetic Object. Ivor 1 
LECLERC, Whitehead’s Philosophy. H. J. DE VLEESCHAUWER, A Survey of Kantian 
Philosophy. 

XI (2), December, 1957: DororHy WALSH, Fact and Value. OWEN LATTIMORE 
and DAviD LATTIMORE, Chinese Science and Civilization. JOHN E. SMITH, The 
Course of American Philosophy. ARCHIE J. BAHM, The Organicist Argument Re- 
garding Inference Beyond Experience. " 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), III, 1957: A 
VIRIEUX-REYMOND, Histoire des sciences et vie culturelle. MAURICE GEX, Vers un 
humanisme cosmologique. 


IV, 1957: RAYMOND RUYER, Dieu et les valeurs négatives. EDMOND JACOB, 
L’Ancien Testament et la vision de ’histore. CARL A. KELLER, Pensée hindoue et 
pensée hébraique. 


THE RYUKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHU [Journal of Ryukoku University] (Kyoto), " 
356, November, 1957: JUNNIN KiRITANI, One aspect of the Belief in Pure-Land 
Rebirth. HipEO KIMURA, Weight of Proverbs in Marathi Literature. KEIKI YA- 
MASAKI, The Influence of the Prajiiaparamita Thought on Bodhisattva’s Spiritual 
Stages of the Yogacéra. SHOHOG TAKEMURA, A Commentarial Inquiry into the 
Original Text of “Pramana-samuccaya.” KOyO NAOBAYASHI, Symbolism in Ros 
setti. 





357, December, 1957: ERYU MIKOGAMI, The Relation of Thoughts Between Shin- [| 
ran and Kosai Honen’s Disciple. KtyosH!1 SHIMAMOTO, The Time in “The Con- 

fessions” of St. Augustine. DAIJI SHIKAZONO, The Range of Hosso Scholars at | 
Nara Period. KENJUN IKEDA, The Latest Research in Emily Dickinson. 


THE SARAWAK MUSEUM JOURNAL (Kuching, Sarawak), VIII (No. 10, New 
Series; No. 25, Old Series) ; December, 1957. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), V (7), July, 1957: SADHU T. L. VASAWANI, The 
Wisdom of the Gurus. 


Tree aire, 


V (8), August, 1957: GANDA SINGH, Introduction to the Sikhs. 
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V (9-10), September-October, 1957: Special Anthology Number. TEJA SINGH, 
Guru Nanak’s Conception of Education. S. BHAGAT SINGH, Concept of God and 
Guru in Sikhism. Y. M. CHATTERJEE, Vedas, Gita and Guru Gobind Singh. 
HARNAM DAs, Philosophy of The Sword. 


V (11), November, 1957: Guru Nanak Birthday Number. K. SINGH, A Man of 
Supreme Commonsense. MIHIR K. MUKHERJEE, Guru Nanak’s Mysticism. 
NARENDER PAL SINGH, Nanak, The Revolutionary. HARNAM Das, The Aim of 
Human Life. 


V (12), December, 1957: S. DALIP SINGH, Significance of The Kirpan or Sword. 
SARDAR A. SINGH, Sikhs In Athletics. 


TAMIL CULTURE {Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture} (Madras), VI (3), 


July, 1957: K. K. PmLtay, The Western Influence on Tamil Prose. XAVIER S. 
THANI NAYAGAM, A Seminal Period of Indian Thought. 


VI (4), October, 1957: XAvIER S. THANI NAYAGAM, Ancient Tamil Poet-Educa- 
tors. S. ARUMUGA MUDALIAR, The Period of Religious Revival in Tamil Litera- 
ture. T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM, Nakkiirar The Earliest Tamil Mystic. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XIX (3), September, 1957: A. 


KOCKELMANS, Ruimtewaarneming en ruimte volgens Merleau-Ponty. 
XIX (4), December, 1957. 


TSING HUA JOURNAL OF CHINESE STUDIES (Taipei), I (2), April, 1957: 


CHEN TA-TsI, Kaotze’s View of Righteousness Being External and the Spirit of 
Natural Sciences. SHIH-HSIANG CHEN, On the Historical and Religious Significance 
of the Tun-huang MS. of Lao-tzu, Book 1, with Commentaries by “Hsiang Eth.” 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLIV (3), July, 1957: EprroriAL, Funda- 


mentals of Different Faiths and Universal Religions. S. SUBHASH CHANDRA, Tagore 
and the Mystery of Existence. S. N. RAO, Our Multi-Dimensional Universe. 


XLIV (4), August, 1957: C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, Does India Wish to Help the 
World? SwAMI AGAMANANDA, Hinduism—lIts Chief Tenets. K. CHANDRASEKHA- 
RAN, Swami Vivekananda and Art. 


XLIV (5), September, 1957: EprroriAL, Are Not all Religions Alike? SWAMI 
RANGANATHANANDA, Bhagavan Buddha and Our Heritage—I. 


XLIV (6), October, 1957: P. SANKARANARAYANAN, ‘Inevitable Choice’? SWAMI 
RANGANATHANANDA, Bhagavan Buddha and Our Heritage—II. 


XLIV (7), November, 1957: P. K. SUNDARAM, Samkara’s Attitude to Reason and 
Revelation. P. N. SRINIVASACHARI, Brahman As Beauty, Love and Bliss. SWAMI 
RITAJANANDA, Action and Contemplation. 


XLIV (8), December, 1957: EprroriAL, Symbolism in Religion. K. CHAN- 
DRASEKHARAN, Image of Life Eternal. S. N. RAO, Man and His “Isms.” SWAMI 
MADHAVANANDA, Some Philosophical Terms. S. N. MANIAN, The Necessity of 
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Religion. VICTOR GHOSE, Spirituality versus Materialism. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, 
Readings from Sankara. V. A. THIAGARAJAN, The Approach to Sree Sankara. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XXII (4), Spring, 1956. 
1957: DUSHAN ZBAVITEL, Rabindranath Tagore and Czechoslavakia. ARTHUR 


OsBORNE, Intellectus Supra Tempus. WALTER LIEBENTHAL, Existentialism and 
Buddhism. 


XXIII (1), Summer, 1957: KALIDAS BHATTACHARYA, A Modern Defence of 
Orthodoxy. SANTOSH SENGUPTA, Existence of God. SISIRKUMAR GHOSE, The 
Schizophrenic’s Svarga. KRISHNA P. MUKHERJI, The World Chaos and Its Causes, 


XXIII (2), Autumn, 1957: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Freedom. ‘PRAVAS JIVAN 
CHAUDHURY, Science, Art and Religion. PHILIP ZEALEY, Creativity and Inspira- 
tion. 


XXIII (3), Winter, 1957-1958: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Asrama Education. 
DEREK STANFORD, The Image of God in the Work of Dylan Thomas. PUNyYA 
SLOKA RAY, Metalinguistics. KARUNAMOY MUKERJI, General Education. SUNIL- 
CHANDRA SARKAR, Sri Aurobindo’s Writings. 
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News and Notes 





The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


[Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule 
some items will be published in this Department without regard to the time 
discrepancy involved.—Editor. ] 


The list of papers presented at the Thirty-second session of the In- 
dian Philosophical Congress held June 16-19, 1957, at Srinagar, Kashmir, as submit- 
ted by N. A. Nikam, Secretary, is as follows: 


I. SECTION: PsYCHOLOGY. Chairman: Professor Zaffar Ahamed Siddiqui (Aligarh 
Muslim University ). 

1. Personality Factors: A Comparative Study of American and Indian College 
Adults, by S. Jalota (Banaras Hindu University ). 

2. The Organicistic Point of View as Evidenced from Studies in Learning and 
Phenomena of Transfer, by D. Misthra (Banaras Hindu University ). 

3. The Role and Method of Metaphysical Psychology, by J. De Marneffe (De 
Nobili College, Poona). 

4, Mental Hygiene, by Angelo Moses (Khalsa College, Bombay ). 

5. Insight and Its Role in Problem Solution, by G. Parida (Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack ). 

6. Psychology of Mysticism, by B. Kuppuswami (Mysore University). 
Il. SECTION: ETHICS AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY, Chairman: Professor H. M. Jha 
(Patna University). 

1. The Forgotten Cult of Somenath, by M. L. Raychaudhuri (Calcutta). 

2. Action and Inaction, by G. Sukumaran Nair (Kerala State). 

3. The Dilemma of Religious Art, by Rev. J. F. Butler (England). 

4. A Universal Declaration of Human Rights, by N. A. Nikam (Mysore). 

5. Some Implications of the Concept of Personality in Social Philosophy, by S. H. 
Kelshikar (Ruparel College, Bombay). 

6. Morality and the State, by Miss Narayani Basu (Calcutta). 

7. Empathy in Art, by R. N. Mukerji (Banaras). 

8. Concept of Lila in Tagore’s Aesthetics Examined, by S. K. Nandi (Krishnagore, 
West Bengal). 

9. Moore and the Indefinability of Good, by B. N. Kaul (Ramjas College, Delhi). 

10. Religion and Human Nature, by D. D. Vadekar (Fergusson College, Poona). 

11. Harmony is the Essential Teaching of the Gita, by D. D. Bandiste (Khamga- 
on, Bombay ). 

12. Dialectical Materialism, by Bimal Krishna Matilal (Calcutta). 

13. Is Indian Philosophy Pessimistic? by M. D. Gadgil (Hyderabad). 

14. Divine Grace (Saktipata) According to Kashmir Saivism, by J. Rudrappa 
(Bangalore). 
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Ill. SECTION: HisTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Chairman: Chandrodaya Bhattacharya 
(Calcutta). 

1. Sunyata of the Buddhists, by Heramba Chatterjee (Calcutta). 

2. Karl Jasper’s Conception of a Philosophical Logic, by Punya Solka Ray (Visva- 
Bharati University). 

3. The Sufi Idea of Self-Perfection, by Mir Valiuddin (Osmania). 

4. A Critical Evaluation of the Vaisesika Categories, by Shrinivasa Dixit (Kol- 
hapur). 

5. Is Nyaya-Vaisesika Realistic? by Gopikamohan Bhattacharya (Jadavpur Uni- 
versity ). 

6. The Historical Background of Kumarajiva and His Influence on Chinese Bud- 
dhism, by Shinya Kasugai (Santiniketan). 

7. The Yoga System and the Vaisnavic Faith, by H. Vedanta Sastri (C. M. Col- 
lege, Darbhanga). 

8. Are there any Basic Tenets of Indian Philosophy? by S. K. Saksena (Saugar 
University). 

9. Pythagoras, by N. A. Nikam (Mysore). 

10. Atman and the Allied Concepts in the Bhagavadgita, by P. C. Divanji (Bom- 
bay). 

11. Adhyasa and Pure Self: Advaitist Implications, by Bratindra Kumar Sen Gupta 
(Central Calcutta College). 

12. Inward and Outward Advaita Vedanta, by D. M. Datta (Patna). 

13. The Charvaka Theory of Inference, by Sm. H. T. Shanta (Mysore). 

14. The Conception of Prehensions in Whitehead’s Philosophy, by L. V. Rajagopal 
(Linga-Raj College, Belgaum). 

15. The Method of Spinoza, by Sanat Kumar Sen (Calcutta). 

16. Beyond Samkara, by J. N. Chubb (Bombay). 

17. The Germs of the Advaita Vedanta in the Rig Veda, by Sm. Sabita Misra 
(Howrah). 

18. Prana Element in the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, by Sm. Mandakranta Ray 
Chaudhri (Calcutta.) 


IV. SECTION: LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. Chairman: S. K. Chandradoya Bhattacharya 
(Cuttack). 

1. Science and Epistemology, by P. J. Chaudhury (Presidency College, Calcutta). 

2. Principle of Non-Contradiction, by P. S. Sastri (Saugar). 

3. A Positivist Analysis of Descartes’ Ontological Arguments for God, by G. N. 
Mathrani (Bombay). 

4. Persona, Anima, Atman, by Richard V. De Smet, S. J. (De Nobili College, 
Poona ). 

5. On the Metaphysical Status of “Past-Present-Future,” by C. T. K. Chari (Chris- 
tian College, Madras). 

6. The Nature of Unconditionality in Syadvada, by Ramjee Singh (G. D. College, 
Begusarai ). 

7. The Double-Edged Catuskoti of Advaita Vedanta, by A. G. Javadekar (Baroda). 
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8. Time and God, by S. C. Sen Gupta (Santiniketan). 

9. Language, Logic and Fact, by Kalidas Bhattacharya (Visva-Bharati). 

10. Negative Concepts and the Nature of Brahman, by William Beidler (Osmania 
University ) . 

11. The Concept of Infinity, by F. J. Noronha (Mysore University). 

12. The Puzzle of “Either-Or,” by S. V. Kale (S.P. College; Poona). 

13. Validity of Inference, by B. Mukherji (Sanskrit College, Calcutta). 

14. Philosophy, Philosophers and Philosophical Analysis, by A. Kalshman Rao 
(Andhra University ). 

15. Internal Relations, by K. Bagchi ( Vidyasagar College, Calcutta). 

16. Nature of the Absolute in the Philosophy of Grammar, by Gaurinath Sastri 
(Sanskrit College, Calcutta). 

17. Realism, by S. P. Singh (Jain College, Arrah). 

18. Sense-Object Concept in Perception, by Brahmananda Gupta (Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Calcutta ). 

19. The Concept of Appearance, by D. Y. Deshpande (Amravati, Bombay). 

20. Mysticism: A Brief Study, by S. Subhas Chandra (Hyderabad ). 

21. Thought and Reality, by G. Sumukaran Nair (Kerala State). 

22. The Issue of Existence, by Devabrata Sinha (Visva-Bharati University). 

23. Relational and Non-Relational Knowledge, by Mihirbikas Chakravathy (Vive- 
kananda College, Calcutta). 

24. The Hypothetical Proposition, by A. C. Das (Calcutta). 


V. PROBLEM OF CONTRADICTION, by P. T. Raju (Rajaputana University). 


For a list of major articles presented at the 1957 meeting of the Pakistan Philo- 
sophical Congress see the report of the Congress as contained in the volume Fourth 
Session, Pakistan Philosophical Congress, in the “Books Received” section of this issue. 


Dr. Charles O. Hucker, Rockefeller Foundation Fellow in Japan and Formosa, 
1952-1954, and Assistant Professor, Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, 1950- 
1956, has joined the faculty of the University of Arizona as Associate Professor of 
Asian Studies. He is offering courses in “Studies in Chinese Culture,” “Studies in 
Chinese and Japanese History,” “Government in the Far East,” and “Introduction to 
Far Eastern Civilization.” 


Robert A. Hackenberg, Instructor in Anthropology at the University of Arizona, 
is offering two courses which deal with Asian affairs: “Contemporary South-East 
Asia” and “Islam.” 


Two lectures of interest to readers of Philosophy East and West were presented 
in the Fifty-fourth Semi-annual Philosophy Forum series sponsored by the School 
of Philosophy, University of Southern California, during the spring semester of 1957: 
Theodore M. Greene, Scripps College, “Reason, Intuition, and Faith,” and Charles 
A. Moore, University of Hawaii and Editor of Philosophy East and West, on “Philoso- 
phy East and West and the Current World Crisis.” 


Announcement has been made of the establishment of Comparative Studies in So- 
ciety and History (an international quarterly), under the editorship of Sylvian L. 
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Thrupp of the Department of Economic History at the University of Chicago. Cor. 
respondence regarding contributions should be addressed to The Editor, Comparative 
Studies in Society and Hisiory, Faculty Exchange, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Annual subscription rate is $6.00. 


Dr. Arabinda Basu, Lecturer in Indian Philosophy and Religion at the Durham 
University, served as Spalding Visiting Lecturer at the Hebrew University at Jerusalem 
in May and June of 1957. His lectures were on the following topics: “The Nature 
of Hinduism,” “The Hindu Scriptures,” “The Concept of God,” “The Concept of Man 
and the Goal of Spiritual Life,” and “The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo.” In addition, Mr. 
Basu delivered a lecture under the auspices of the Jerusalem Society on “Trends in 
Indian Philosophy.” 


Dr. Farhang Zabeeh, formerly at the University of California, Berkeley, has been 
appointed to the faculty at the University of North Dakota, where he is teaching a 
course in Christian, Jewish, and Islamic Philosophy. 


Professor Niels C. Nielsen, Jr.. Department of Philosophy, The Rice Institute, 
recently made two visits to the Orient gathering background material for a course 
on the History of Religion which he teaches at the Institute. These trips, sponsored 
by the Institute, took Professor Nielsen to India and Ceylon, with brief stops at Mani- 
la, Hong Kong, and Taiwan earlier, and to Japan in 1956. The results of his recent 
study in the Orient were published in a Rice Institute pamphlet entitled Religion and 
Philosophy in Contemporary Japan. 


The Fourth Session of the Bihar Darshan Parishad met during January, 1957, at 
Muzaffarpur under the joint auspices of L. S. College, R. D. S. College, and M. D. D. 
College. Principal A. F. Markham, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Bihar University, 
was President of the Session. 

Sectional Presidents were: Ethics and Religion, S. K. Das, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Bihar University; History of Philosophy, Rev. Bhikshu Aryadeva, 
Mithila Research Institute, Darbhanga; Psychology, S. M. Mohsin, Director, Voca- 
tional Guidance Research Institute, Patna; Logic and Metaphysics, A. Jha, Patna Uni- 
versity; and Pandit Sabha, Sri Shashi Nath Jha, Mithila Research Institute, Darbhanga 

Two symposia were conducted: (1) “Ethics of Marriage and Divorce.” Speakers 
were D. M. Datta, former President of the Indian Philosophical Congress; Mrs. A. 
Haldar, Patna Women’s College; A. P. Achal, S. S. College, Aurangabad; and D. 
R. Bhatia, G. D. College, Begusarai. (2) “Can There Be a Religion Without God?” 
Speakers were N. L. Palit, C. M. College, Darbhanga; Bhagwan Pd. Sinha, R. K. Col- 
lege, Madhubani; A. Sen Gupta, T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur; and M. D. Madan, 
Deputy Director of Education and Culture, Tata Institute. 


Sohaku Ogata, Professor of Zen Buddhism, Hanazono University, Kyoto, Japan, 
was Fulbright Lecturer on Zen Buddhism and Its Influence on Japanese Culture at 
Washington University, St. Louis, during the second semester, 1956-1957. He also 
lectured on Zen Meditation at Pendle Hill Institute, Wallingford, Pennsylvania, in 
July, 1957, before going on a lecture tour in Europe for several months. 


Dr. Saraswati Chennakesavan, Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Pachiappa’s Col- 
lege, University of Madras, will be a Research Associate in philosophy at Southern 
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Illinois University during the 1958-1959 academic year. Mrs. Chennakesavan will aid 
in the development of a new program in Asian Studies which is being developed at 
Southern Illinois University through the co-operation of the departments of philos- 
ophy, history, government, geography, and anthropology. 


The University of Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma, has announced a new pro- 
gram of Asian Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, One of the courses of- 
fered is Philosophy 102 (Oriental Philosophy ). 

The official announcement said in part: “The technological innovations introduced 
throughout the world since 1900 have brought many different societies into closer 
cultural contact. Because of this, these populated segments of the world are becom- 
ing much more interrelated and dependent upon one another for mutual progress 
and security. But with these pronounced technological changes a ‘cultural lag’ has 
occurred in which societies are struggling with the problems of how to deal with 
one another—of how to get along together in the same small world. 

“The same critical situation, brought about by this cultural lag, brings into bold 
relief the need of a positive, determined program designed to relate and compare 
the various cultures of the world, and to provide the emergent populace with an 
understanding of the different peoples, their problems and motivations.” 
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Nos. 1 and 2, April, July 1957 
Nos. 3 and 4, October 1957, January 1958 ° 


AccENTs OF THE WorLD’s PHiLosopHies, by 
Huston Smith, 1-2:7-19 
Bahm, Archie J., Does SEvEN-FoLp PREDICATION 
Eguat Four-CorNERED NEGATION REVERS- 
ED? 3-4:127-130 
Bernard, Theos, Hindu Philosophy (reviewed by 
Karl H. Potter), 3-4:146-149 
Bhattacharya, Haridas, ed., The Cultural Heritage 
of India, Vol. II, The Philosophies (review- 
ed by George P. Conger), 3-4: 143-146 
Buddhism, Its Essence and Development, by Ed- 
ward Conze (reviewed by Clarence H. 
Hamilton), 1-2:65-69 
Buddbist Texts Through the Ages, by Edward 
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ton), 1-2:65-69 
van Buitenen, J. A. B., DHARMA AND Moksa, 1- 
2:33-40 
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PHILOSOPHY, 1-2:49-56 
Chan, Wing-tsit, TRANSFORMATION OF BUDDHISM 
IN CHINA, 3-4:107-116 
Ch’en, Kenneth, TRANSFORMATIONS IN BUDDHISM 
IN TIBET, 3-4:117-125. 
Conger, George P. 
Towards the Unification of the Faiths (review- 
ed by Harold E. McCarthy), 3-4:149-152 
review of Haridas Bhattacharya, ed., The Cul- 
tural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, The 
Philosophies, 3-4:143-146 
CoNTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOsoPHY, by George 
Bosworth Burch, 1-2:49-56 
Conze, Edward, Buddhism, Its Essence and Devel- 
opment; Buddhist Texts Through the Ages; 
and Selected Sayings from the Perfection of 
Wisdom (reviewed by Clarence H. Hamil- 
ton), 1-2:65-69 
The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, The 
Philosophies, by WHaridas Bhattacharya, ed. 
(reviewed by George P. Conger), 3-4:143- 
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DHARMA AND Moxsa, by Daniel H. H. Ingalls, 
1-2:41-48 

DHARMA AND Moksa, by J. A. B. van Buitenen, 
1-2:33-40 


Doers SevEN-FoLp PreDICATION Equat Four- 
CorNeERED NEGATION REVERSED? by Archie 
J. Bahm, 3-4:127-130 

Ducasse, C. J., review of J. B. Rhine and J. 
G. Pratt, Parapsychology, Frontier Science 
of the Mind, 3-4:155-157 

Greene, Theodore Meyer, Our Cultural Heritage; 
Moral, Aesthetic and Religious Insight; and 
Liberalism, Its Theory and Practice (reviewed 
by Floyd H. Ross), 3-4:152-153 
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Hamilton, Clarence H., review of Edward Conze, 
Buddhism, Its Essence and Development; 
Buddhist Texts Through the Ages; and 
Selected Sayings from the Perfection of 
Wisdom, 1-2:65-69 

Hindu Philosophy, by Theos Bernard (reviewed 
by Karl H. Potter), 3-4:146-149 

A History of Indian Philosophy (Vol. II), by 
Jadunath Sinha (reviewed by Karl H. Pot- 
ter), 3-4:146-149 

Indian Philosophy, by Chandradhar Sharma (re- 
viewed by Karl H. Potter), 3-4:146-149 

Ingalls, Daniel H. H. 

DHARMA AND Moksa, 1-2:41-48 

review of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and 
Charles A. Moore, eds., A Source Book in 
Indian Philosophy, 1-2:61-63 

Introduction to Indian Philosophy, by Jadunath. 
Sinha (reviewed by Karl H. Potter), 3-4: 
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Lach, Donald F., The Preface to Leibniz’ Novis- 
sima Sinica (reviewed by John Albert White), 
3-4:154-155 

Liberalism, Its Theory and Practice, by Theodore. 
Meyer Greene (reviewed by Floyd H. Ross), 
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Wayman, 1-2:21-25 
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More ON THE UNREPEATABILITY OF GuNas, by 
Karl H. Potter, 1-2:57-60 
Our Cultural Heritage, by Theodore Meyer Greene 
(reviewed by Floyd H. Ross), 3-4:152-153 
Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind, by 
J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt (reviewed by 
C. J. Ducasse), 3-4:155-157 
Philosophies of India, by Heinrich Zimmer (re- 
viewed by Karl H. Potter), 3-4: 146-149 
Potter, Karl H. 
MorE ON THE UNREPEATABILITY OF GUNAS,, 
1-2:57-60 
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Samara ON Gop, RELIGION, AND Moratiry, by 
S. N. L. Shrivastava, 3-4:91-106 
Selected Sayings from the Perfection of Wisdom, 
by Edward Conze (reviewed by Clarence H. 
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Sen, Indra, Sxt AUROBINDO as A WorLD PHILOso- 
PHER, 3-4:131-141 
Sharma, Chandradhar, Indian Philosophy (review- 
ed by Karl H. Potter), 3-4:146-149 
Shrivastava, S. N. L., Samara ON Gop, RELI- 
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